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EDITORIAL NOTES 


SMALL controversy has been, we won’t say raging, but pro- 
As in the Literary Page of the Times with regard to the 
proposed publication of an early and unpublished play by 
R. L. Stevenson, entitled Monmouth. Mr. Edmund Gosse, protesting 
against the proposal, made a general attack upon the modern fashion 
of recovering the most immature and fragmentary manuscripts of the 
illustrious and publishing them. Sir Sidney Colvin supported him as 
to Monmouth; Mr. E. V. Lucas then put in a word for the other 
side. An early play, he said, would be of interest, and Stevenson, when 
mature, retained his fondness for this particular composition. 
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E cannot express an opinion about Monmouth until we have seen — 

it. It would be absurd to lay down a hard-and-fast rule that nothing 

should ever be published unless its author has expressly sanctioned its 

publication. Moreover, many early or unfinished works which their 

authors would certainly have been unwilling to print have a legitimate 

interest for persons other than the mere collector or curiosity-hunter. A 

very good instance comes to hand just as we are writing these lines. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus, acting for the novelist’s great-niece, have issued 

a volume containing stories and jeux d’esprit written by Miss Austen 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. A man who had not,seen them 
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might pardonably suppose that these would be crude and awkward pieces of 
writing with nothing but the sort of curiosity-value that attaches to Shelley’s 
contributions to Poems by Victor and Cazire, which are naive and imitative 
doggerels that show nothing of the author’s genius. Who indeed could 
suppose otherwise ? Where are we to find poets or novelists who have 
finally ‘“‘ found themselves ” whilst still in the schoolroom ? Yet no lover 
of Miss Austen’s novels who has once persuaded himself to read Love 
and Freindship will ever find it possible to regret that it was at last rescued 
from the family muniment chest. It has a double interest, historical and 
intrinsic. Jane Austen was already, owing to the almost incredible earliness 
of Pride and Prejudice, known as one of the most precocious of writers, 
precocious both by virtue of a finished and elegant style such as is usually 
arrived at after long practice, and by virtue of a balanced outlook on life and 
a keen insight into character, which are usually the result of long observa- 
tion and long experience. Her precocity now appears to have been still 
more remarkable than we thought it. At fourteen she would not know 
everything about life, but she knew enough about it to know when a picture 
was false to life: she wrote a burlesque of the fashionable sentimental 
novel in which its weaknesses could not have been more surely selected 
and more subtly ridiculed by Miss Austen herself in her prime. At fourteen 
she could not, one might have thought, have known herself thoroughly ; 
yet the various pieces in this volume show her laughing at herself, as well 
as at others, in a manner almost uncannily adult. We have here a unique 
picture of a genius developed and sure of its direction and its medium 
from the start ; as she was so she began ; she owed apparently nothing 
to any other writer, poet or novelist or philosopher; she was, as 
Mr. Chesterton says, born, not made. This is most interesting to know ; 
but had nineteen instead of fourteen been the age affixed, her parody of 
a novel would still have amused. It is no question here of indulgently 
smiling at the brightness or innocence of a child ; the jokes are real jokes 
and not the promise of future jokes. Many of the witticisms in this 
burlesque are as good as their successors in Northanger Abbey ; and, 
although the spelling is sometimes weak (we should not mind had the 
faint trace of a Young Visiters atmosphere been removed by a correction 
of the spelling mistakes), sentences, sometimes whole paragraphs, 
are often written in perfect balanced English, rhythmically satisfying 
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and full of delightful epithets with which anybody might be pleased. 
This is a genuine discovery. 
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O* the other hand, we have certainly seen in recent years some examples 

of undesirable ransacking of authors’ wastepaper-baskets. There was 
very little excuse for reprinting many of the verses (often rough drafts 
for known poems) in the posthumous volume of Stevenson’s poems. 
The temptation is no doubt great to anybody who finds himself in 
possession of an unpublished MS.; particularly great since he knows 
that unless he destroys the MS. somebody else will publish it if he does 
not. But there is still a conscience in these matters. 
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Pe. would be too drastic to suggest that nothing at all should be pub- 

lished which the author would not have published if alive. On this basis 
we should never have had a correction of Keats’s to examine. The question 
a man should ask himself is whether the MS. has any genuine esthetic 
value or is of any genuine interest to students, over and above what interest 
it may have simply as being, however bad or dull or juvenile, from the 
pen of a man who did good work. Even this, however, is probably a 
counsel of perfection. Those who have the opportunity will continue to 
find it irresistible ; the collectors of complete ‘‘ works ”’ will still encourage 
them ; and authors can only secure themselves by carefully destroying 
every scrap which they had rather did not come to light. We don’t think 
that many of them mind enough for that. 
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E have been asked to draw attention to an effort which is being 
made to help Russian authors who are on the verge of starvation. 
The magnificent work of the American and English relief organisations has 
saved millions in the famine areas, but the present is an affair beyond 
their scope. What is contemplated is a modest attempt, directed by a 
committee chiefly composed of English men of letters, to assist a number 
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of individuals, irrespective of their politics, who have claims on civilisa- 
tion, and whose present lot is unimaginably hard. Not being in Govern- 
ment service, they have to pick up a living where they can. The publishing 
trade in Russia, after a short and desperate revival, is breaking down 
owing to the instability of currency, the high price of paper, and the 
poverty of the book-buying public. Even those authors who do get 
their books printed and sold in large numbers make incomes very much 
smaller than those of the compositors who set their works. Some of the 
most eminent of living Russian novelists, historians, critics, and poets 
are living in Petrograd in utter destitution. A service of parcels, of which 
the arrival at destination can be secured, will be of incalculable service 
both to them and to the culture for which they stand. We hope to announce 
further particulars next month. Meanwhile we should be glad to hear 
from anybody who is able and willing to help. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE fourth award of the Hawthornden Prize was announced on June 29th 

to a meeting at the Zolian Hall. The prize this year has been awarded 

to Mr. Edmund Blunden for his book The Shepherd. Mr. John Masefield 
, was in the chair and Mr. Walter de la Mare also spoke. The prize, which 
is of £100 annually, was founded, it will be remembered, by Miss Alice Warrender. 
It is awarded by a committee of five (including the donor), who select what is to their 
thinking the best work of imaginative literature produced in the twelve months from 
June to June by a writer under forty-one years of age. Work to be considered must 
have been published “in book form.” 
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2 ea AA of some literary interest has recently come to an end in Paris. It was 
brought by the heirs of the historian Auguste Maquet, who collaborated with 
Dumas in Monte Cristo and the Three Musketeers series. Dumas purchased from 
Maquet the sole right to the signature of these books, but never paid the money, 
owing to his bankruptcy. Now Maquet’s heirs have established their right to part 
of the profits from these famous novels, though they have failed to get the historian’s 
name to the title-pages. One result of this case will be to prolong the copyright period 
of the novels, for Maquet survived Dumas by many years. 
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en Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, has just issued its annual report, which 
records some important accessions during the year 1921. Among these are a triptych 
by Vittorio Crivelli, bequeathed by the late G. G. Milner-Gibson-Cullum, of Trinity 
College, and four of Joseph Highmore’s series of twelve pictures illustrating Richard- 
son’s Pamela, which were purchased. Of the remaining eight pictures in the Pamela 
series, four have gone to the Melbourne Gallery and four to the National Gallery. 
Last year, also, Mr. Stanley Baldwin presented to the Fitzwilliam Burne-Jones’s 
original pencil drawings for the Kelmscott Chaucer, which are especially interesting 
in view of the fact that Mr. Pennell recently stated that the Chaucer drawings were 
not by Burne-Jones. Together with this report comes that of The Friends of the 
Fitzwilliam—a body to be commended to the kindly attention of all Cambridge men 
and women—which shows that during the same year about £320 was collected in 
subscriptions. With this sum were bought a fine fragment of a twelfth-century gold 
cup, a binding by Nicholas Spierinck, the Cambridge binder (early sixteenth century), 
two water-colours by Francis Towne (1740-1816), and several other things of interest. 
_ It may be noted, incidentally, that the new Marlay wing to the museum is nearing 

completion, though it will not be dry enough to receive the Marlay collections for at 


least another year. 
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T “HE Old Vic., or, to give it its full and more pompous title, the Royal Victoria 
Hall, is to be congratulated upon the gift made through the Observer of £30,000, 
the full amount needed for the purchase of the freehold of Morley College and for 
the building alterations required by the London County Council. It has been stated 
in the Press that the anonymous donor is Mr. George Dance, known as the proprietor 
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of many musical comedy companies. We do not know whether this statement has been 
confirmed, but London, and particularly South London, should be grateful for so 
generous a gift. The governors of the Old Vic. point out that, despite the receipt of 
this sum, the institution still needs money, in order that a small endowment fund 
may be established, the price of seats lowered, and the staff paid more generously. 
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fa Bette English Association has just issued its report for the year 1921. The member- 
ship shows an increase of about 300 over that for 1920, and lectures were delivered 
by Mr. de la Mare, Mr. E. K. Chambers, Mr. John Drinkwater, and others. The 
most notable event of 1921, however, was probably the publication of the first number 
of The Year’s Work in English Studies, an annual survey which should prove of great 
use to students. The committee has also decided to make a contribution towards the 
publication of the Modern Language Review, in return for which members of the 
Association may subscribe to the Review at a reduced rate. 
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I Napater first number of The Golden Hind, a Quarterly Magazine of Art and Literature, 
will be published in October, and the paper’s appearance has been guaranteed for 
two years. The editors are Messrs. Clifford Bax and Austin O. Spare, and the contri- 
butors will include Messrs. T. Sturge Moore, Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon, R.A., 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A., Walter de la Mare, Glyn Philpot, A.R.A., and W. H. Davies, 
and Mrs. Laura Knight. Each number is to consist of forty-eight pages and will contain, 
besides verse, essays, woodcuts, etc., at least six auto-lithographs by contemporary 
artists. The price of the first year’s issues will be one guinea to original subscribers ; 
after publication the price will be six shillings a number. Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
are the publishers. The Golden Hind is in some sort a successor to Form. 
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vedas of six lectures is in progress at the International Theatre Exhibition 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Four have already been given—by Mr. 
Gordon Craig, Mr. H. Granville-Barker, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, and Sir John Martin 
Harvey. On July 4th Mr. John Drinkwater will speak on The Dramatist in the Theatre, 
and on July 11th Mr. Basil Dean will discuss What Goes on Behind the Scenes. The 
time is 5 p.m. for each lecture. 
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Wwe have received a report of the first social meeting of the English Bookplate 
Society, of which Mr. R. Anning Bell, R.A., is president. At this meeting the 
annual Paerieson was fixed at five shillings for an artist member and ten shillings 
for a lay member. Social meetings of the society are held from time to time in the 
studios of members. The honorary secretary is Mr. Stuart Guthrie, of Flansham, 
Bognor, Sussex. 
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NYP ZERES. A. M. PHILPOT,, of 69 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, offer £250 advance 
royalties for “a book of self-revelation,” which may take the form of a 
‘* diary, a journal, or the usual novel.” No limit of length is set. Writers should send 
in their manuscripts anonymously and before December 15th, 1922. Further particulars 
may be had from Messrs. Philpot. 
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MODERN PORTRAITS—VII : 
:: WALTER DE LA MARE :: 
Drawn by POWYS EVANS 
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POETRY 
Old Homes 


To G. 


HAPPIEST village, how I turned to you, 
() Beyond estranging years that cloaked my view 
With all their heavy fogs of fear and pain ; 
I turned to you, and never turned in vain. 
Through fields yet ringing sad with fancy’s dirge, 
Landscapes that hunt poor sleep to bedlam’s verge, 
Green glow your leas, and sweet resound your woods, 
And there is laughter in your summer floods. 


There the old houses where we lived abide, 

And I shall see them, though hot tears should hide 
The ken of “ home ” from that which now I hold. 
What though pulled down ?—to me they’re as of old. 
Those garrets creak as I tiptoe the boards 

To find the last lone tenant’s fabled hoards, 

And silver on the dun November sky 

Through quaking panes I see the flood race by 
Brown hophills where the black bines moulder out. 
To those same panes when full moon comes about 
I hastening home lift daring eyes to learn 

If ghost eyes through their sullen crystal burn, 
And feel what sight cannot report, and fall 
A-shuddering even to face the unlit hall. 


Passages crooked and slanted, ceilings stooped, 

And yews with drowsy arras overdrooped 

The windows of that home, the broad hearths wept 
With every shower ; a-dry the great vats slept, 

Where one time kercher’d ratte had toiled with a will ; 
Such nooks were here, a hundred scarce would fill. 
And in the farm beside, the barn’s sunk tiles 

Enclosed a space like to the church’s aisles. 


Then all about these vasty walls our play 
Would hold the evening’s lanterned gloom at bay, 
And senses young received each new-found thing 

- As meadows feel and glow with eager spring : 
Thence we have journeyed out to blue hills round, 
The pilgrims of a day’s enchanted ground, 
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And where we’d seen the crow or heron fly 

Have made our foreign way, passed far inns by, 

On edge of lily ponds have heard the jack 

From unknown holes leap and shrunk trembling back, 
Have seen strange chimneys smoke, new runnels foam, 
Until quite surfeited we turned for home, 

Whose white walls rosy with the westering light 

Still of our journey seemed the noblest sight. 


Thence, too, when high wind through the black clouds’ pouring 
Bowing the strong trees’ creaking joints went roaring, 
Adventure was to splash through the sightless lane 
When church bells filled a pause of wind and rain, 
And once within the venerable walls 

To hear the elms without like waterfalls, 

While the cold arches murmured every prayer, 

And Advent hymns bade the round world prepare, 
Prepare ! the next day with pale seas amazed, 

We scarce had marvelled as we gaped and gazed 

If this had been the tempest harbinger 

Of the world’s end and final Arbiter : 

The pollards in the yellow torrent drowning, 

The weir’s huge jaw a-gnashing, all heaven frowning. 


But there at length, beside that thunderous weir, 
Our lot was cast, and no less generous here 

Came each long day ; not even the hours we spent 
Under the dominie’s eye unkindly went. 

We found his learning dry, ’tis true, and hit 
Disaster in our sleights for leavening it ; 

But the old desks cut with heroic names, 

The gilded panel trumpeting past fames, 

Shields, pictures, solemn books of stars and sages 
Kindled our pride in sense of mightier ages, 

That old school now will never see again. 

Fair, fair befall her, though no urchin pen 

Crawl through the summer hours beneath her beams, 
Nor playground roystering shout bestir her dreams, 
Honoured among her aspens may she rise, 

And her red walls long soothe the traveller’s eyes. 


Thence issued we among the scampering crew, 

And crossed the green, and from the bridge down threw 
Our dinner crumbs to waiting roach ; or soft 
Marauding climbed the cobwebbed apple loft, 

And the sweet smell of Blenheims lapped in straw 
Made stolen pleasure seem a natural law ; 
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Escape and plunder hurried us at last 

To the lock cottage where our lot was cast, 

Poor as church mice, yet rich at every turn, 

Who never guessed that man was made to mourn. 


In this same country as the time fulfilled, 

When hops like ribbands on the maypole frilled 
Their colonnaded props mile after mile, 

And tattered armies gathered to the spoil, 

We, too, invaded the green arbours ere 

The day had glistened on earth’s dewy hair, 

And through the heat we picked and picked apace, 
To fill our half-bin and not lose the chace, 

While our bin partner, fierce of eye and tongue, 
Minded our ways and gave “ when I was young ” ; 
And all about, the clearing setts revealed 

The curious colours of the folk afield, 

The raven hair, the flamy silk, the blue 

Washed purple with all weathers ; crime’s dark crew ; 
Babes at the breast ; old sailors chewing quids ; 

And hyacinth eyes beneath sweet country lids. 
The conquest sped, the bramblings, Scldiigt small, 
The heavy fuggles to the bins came all, 

Garden past garden heard the measurer’s horn 
Blow truce, advance ! until a chillier morn 

Saw the last wain load up with pokes and go, 

And an empty, saddened field looked out below 
On trees where kindled the quick feverous tinge 
Of autumn, and the river’s glaucous fringe, 

And our own cottage, its far lattice twinklin 

Across tired stubble sown with sheepbells’ tinkling. 
On airy wings the warning spirit sighed, 

But we, we heard not, thinking of Christmastide. 


A love I had, as childhood ever will, 

And our first meeting I’ll remember still ; 

When to the farmhouse first we went, the may 
With white and red lit hedgerows all the way, 
And there I saw her, in a red-may cloak, 

To church going by ; so delicate she spoke, 

So graceful stept, so innocent-gay was her look, 
I took a flower ; she put it in her book, 

And after many eves we’ve walked for hours 
Like loving flowers among the other flowers, 
And blushed for pride when other girls and boys 
Laughed at us sweethearts in the playhour’s noise— 
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Sweethearts, it was a silly simple thing, 

And we've gone each our ways this many a spring, 
But now to see the child with child primrosing 

Is all as sweet as any spring’s unclosing. 


Vision on vision blooms—long may they bloom, 

Through years that bring the philosophic gloom, 

Sweetening my sleep with its strange agonies racked 

And shedding dew on every parching tract. 

In every pleasant place a virtue adding, 

A herb of grace to keep the will from madding : 

And, happiest village, still I turn to you, 

The alabaster box of spikenard, you ; 

To your knoll trees, your slow canal return, 

In your kind farms or cottages sojourn ; 

Enjoy the whim that on your church tower set 

The lead cowl like a Turkish minaret ; 

Beat all your bounds, record each kiln and shed, 

And see the blue mists on each calm close spread. 

My day still breaks beyond your poplared East, 

And in your pastoral still my life has rest. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The Wind ts Blind 


“* Eyeless, in Gaza, at the Mill, with Slaves.” 


HE Wind is blind. 
The Earth sees sun and moon ; the height 


Is watch-tower to the dawn ; the plain 
Shines to the summer ; visible light 
Is scattered in the drops of rain. 


The wind is blind. 
The flashing billows are aware ; 
With open eyes the cities see ; 
Light leaves the ether everywhere 
Known to the homing bird and bee. 
The wind is blind, 
Is blind alone. How has he hurled 
His ignorant lash, his aimless dart, 
His eyeless rush upon the world, 
Unseeing, to break his unknown heart ! 
The wind is blind, 
And the sail traps him, and the mill 
Captures him ; and he cannot save 
His swiftness and his desperate will 
From those blind uses of the slave. 
ALICE MEYNELL 
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Paul’s Wife 


r “XO drive Paul out of any lumber-camp 

All that was needed was to say to him, 

‘‘ How is the wife, Paul ? ” and he’d disappear. 
Some said it was because he had no wife 
And hated to be twitted on the subject. 
Others because he’d come within a day 
Or so of having one and then been jilted. 
Others because he’d had one once, a good one, 
Who’d run away with some one else and left him. 
And others still because he had one now 
He only had to be reminded of ; 
He was all duty to her in a minute ; 
He had to run right off to look her up, 
As if to say : “‘ That’s so, how zs my wife ? 
I hope she isn’t getting into mischief.” 
No one was anxious to get rid of Paul. 
He’d been the hero of the mountain camps 
Ever since, just to show them, he had slipped 
The bark of a whole tamarack off whole, 
As clean as boys do off a willow twig 
To make a willow whistle on a Sunday 
In April by subsiding meadow brooks. 
They seemed to ask him just to see him go, 
“ How is the wife, Paul?” and he always went. 
He never stopped to murder any one 
Who asked the question. He just disappeared, 
Nobody knew in what direction, 
Although it wasn’t usually long 
Before they heard of him in some new cam 
The same Paul at the same old feats of logging. 
The question everywhere was, Why should Paul 
Object to being asked a civil question— 
A man you could say almost anything to 
Short of a fighting word? You have the answers. 
And there was one more not so fair to Paul : 
That Paul had married a wife not his equal. 
Paul was ashamed of her. ‘To match a hero, 
She would have had to be a heroine ; 
Instead of which she was some half-breed squaw. 
But if the story Murphy told was true, 
She wasn’t any one to be ashamed of. 
You know, Paul could do wonders. Every one’s 
Heard how he thrashed the horses on a load 
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That wouldn’t budge until they simply stretched 
Their rawhide harness from the load to camp. 
Paul told the boss the load would be all right. 
“The sun will bring your load in,” and it did— 
By shrinking the rawhide to natural length. 
‘That’s what is called a stretcher. But I guess 
The one about his jumping so’s to land 

With both his feet at once against the ceiling, 
And then land safely, right side up again, 

Back on the floor is fact or pretty near fact. 
Well, this is such a yarn. Paul sawed his wife 
Out of a white-pine log. Murphy was there, 
And, as you might say, saw the lady born. 

Paul worked at anything in lumbering. 

He’d been hard at it taking boards away 

For I forget—the last ambitious sawyer 

To want to find out if he couldn’t pile 

The lumber on Paul till Paul begged for mercy. 
They’d sliced the first slab off a big butt log, 
And the sawyer had slammed the carriage back 
To slam end on again against the saw-teeth. 

To judge them by the way they caught themselves 
When they saw what had happened to the log, 
They must have had a guilty expectation. 


Something was going to go with their slam-banging. 


Something had left a long black streak of grease 
On the new wood the whole length of the log 
Except perhaps a foot at either end. 

But when Paul put his finger in the grease, 

It wasn’t grease at all, but a long slot. 

The log was hollow. They were sawing pine. 

“¢ First time I ever saw a hollow pine. 

That comes of having Paul around the place. 
Take it to hell for me,” the sawyer said. 

Every one had to have a look at it, ; 

And tell Paul what he ought to do about it. _ 
(They treated it as his.) “‘ You take a jack-knife 
And spread the opening, and you’ve got a dug-out 
All dug to go a-fishing in.” ‘To Paul 

The hollow looked too sound and clean and empty 
Ever to have housed birds or beasts or bees. 
There was no entrance for them to get in by. 

It looked to him like some new kind of hollow 
He thought he’d better take his jack-knife to. 

So after work that evening he came back 

And let enough light into it by cutting 
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To see if it was empty. He made out in there 

A slender length of pith—or was it pith ? 

It might have been the skin a snake had cast 

And left stood up on end inside the tree 

The hundred years the tree must have been growing. 
More cutting, and he had this in both hands, 
And looking from it to the pond near by, 

Paul wondered how it would respond to water. 
Not a breeze stirred, but just the breath of air 

He made in walking slowly to the beach 

Blew it once off his hands and almost broke it. 
He laid it at the edge, where it could drink. 

At the first drink it rustled and grew limp ; 

At the next drink it grew invisible. 

Paul dragged the shallows for it with his fingers, 
And thought it must have melted. It was gone. 
And then beyond the open water, dim with midges 
Where the log drive lay pressed against the boom, 
It slowly rose a person, rose a girl, 

Her wet hair heavy on her like a helmet, 

Who, leaning on a log, looked back at Paul. 

And that made Paul in turn look back 

To see if it was any one behind him 

That she was looking at instead of him. 

(Murphy had been there watching all the time, 
But from a shed where neither of them could see him.) 
There was a moment of suspense in birth, 

When the girl seemed too water-logged to live, 
Before she caught her first breath with a gas 

And laughed. Then she climbed slowly to her feet 
And walked off, talking to herself or Paul, 

Across the logs like backs of alligators, 

Paul taking after her around the pond. 

Next evening Murphy and some other fellows 
Got drunk and tracked the pair up Catamount, 
From the bare top of which there is a view 

To other hills across a kettle valley. 

And there, well after dark, let Murphy tell it, 
They saw Paul and his creature keeping house. 

It was the only glimpse that any one 

Has had of Paul and her since Murphy saw them 
Falling in love across the twilight mill-pond. 
More than a mile across the wilderness 

They sat together half-way up a cliff 

In a small niche let into it, the girl 

Brightly, as if a star played on the place, 
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Paul darkly, like her shadow. All the light 

Was from the girl herself, though not a star, 

As was apparent from what happened next. 

All those great ruffians put their throats together 

And let out a loud yell, and threw a bottle 

As a brute tribute of respect to beauty. 

Of course the bottle fell short by a mile. 

But the shout reached the girl and put her light out. 

She went out like a fire-fly, and that was all. 

So there were witnesses that Paul was married, 

And not to any one to be ashamed of. 

Every one had been wrong in judging Paul. 

Murphy told me Paul put on all those airs 

About his wife to keep her to himself. 

Paul was what’s called a terrible possessor : 

Owning a wife with him meant owning her. 

She wasn’t anybody else’s business 

Either to praise her or so much as name her, 

And he’d thank people not to think of her. 

Murphy’s idea was that a man like Paul 

Wouldn’t be spoken to about a wife 

In any way the world knew how to speak in. 
ROBERT FROST 


Overheard in a Lane 


HEN the wet earth dreamed of spring 
In early February 


And the first gnats danced on fragile wing, 
I stood where the air was warm and still 
In a deep lane beneath a hill 
And gazed upon a copse of birches 
That ran uphill to meet the sky. 
From slim white trunks the tapering branches spread 
To a web of rosy twigs. 

But from their perches 

In the high hawthorn-fence 
Two robins chuckled loudly, and one said 
In his clear, dewy speech, “ Look how he stares 
Like a daft owl in the sun.” The other broke 
To trills of scornful laughter and then spoke : 
“ These huge unfeathered creatures are so dense 
That their slow vision sees 
Nothing but rooted wooden trees 
In those white flames that leap to the skies that love them 


' And the soft rosy smoke that hangs above them.” 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Counting Sheep 


ALF-AWAKE I walked 

H A dimly-seen sweet hawthorn'lane 
Until sleep came ; 

I lingered at a gate and talked 

A little with a lonely lamb. 

He told me of-the great still night, 

Of calm starlight 

And of the lady moon who’d stoop 

For a kiss sometimes, 

Of grass as soft as sleep, of rhymes 

The tired flowers sang : 

And ageless April tales 

Of how, when sheep grew old, 

As their faith told, 

They went without a pang 

To far green fields, where fall 

Perpetual streams that call 

To deathless nightingales. 


And then I saw, hard by, 

A shepherd lad with shining eyes, 
And round him gathered one by one 
Countless sheep, snow-white ; 
More and more they crowded 
With tender cries 

Till all the field was full 

Of voices and of coming sheep. 
Countless they came, and I 
Watched, until deep 

As dream-fields lie, 

I was asleep. 


The Watcher 


W. P. R. KERR 


(Albert Hall Ball) 


ITH wrinkled monster heads of arsenic green 
And little legs beneath, the mummers prance, 
And Dante has forgotten his old spleen, 

And Calvin joins contented in the dance. 


Tennyson drunk and turned iconoclast ; 

A bearded authoress with beardless men ; 
Juliet let loose with Romeo at last ; 

And Mephistopheles with Magdalen. 


POETRY 


There, puffed and prinked, a Queen Victoria, 
Who never fell, glares downward from a box 
Maliciously upon Zenobia ; 
And Heliogabalus links up with Knox. 


A Mrs. Eddy, powerless to believe ; 
A Borgia, sitting soberly apart ; 

Catherine the Great, her heart upon her sleeve, 
And Nelson with his sleeve upon his heart. 


Glaring and strident. Who is sober yet 

And walks alone, may wonder, pause, and ask ; 
Forget he is respectable, forget, 

And leer with glittering eyes behind a mask. 


“The Influenza Germ,” with jointed claws, 
Snuffs hunting round, in seeking whom to slay : 
Some drunken madman, arms akimbo, roars ; 
His mistress died of it but yesterday. 


At midnight come—or so the posters tell— 
Those long adventured messengers from Mars, 

With heads and limbs of metal. Through the yell 
The Watcher sees the steady shine of stars. 


Ah, so superior is he to these, 
This Watcher of the travesty who said : 

““ So Shakespeare saw the world (this thought will please 
My friends). These are but animated dead. 


“ Dead figures dancing in a throbbing light, 

Old loves and hates, lost cause, and broken priest, 
Faiths wasted, dimly guessing in the night 

The harlot honoured and the hero least.” 


‘ Dark cankering souls, unloving and unloved, 
Craving for love. Shamed outcasts sick with wrong, 

And prides that scorn excuse, and die unmoved ; 
Passions that never found release in song.”’ 


“ All men are here ; and clad in motley seem 
Unreal as life ; confusing as a friend 

Whose little tags of wisdom break the dream 
That knows each soul is equal at the end.” 


Come, play at sensuality, and keep 
Your own respect, and laugh and pause again, 
Or play at getting drunk, and feel the leap 
Of life that beats and rises in the brain. 
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The gay pretences of a man who thinks 
Are but the ornament of wit and sense. 
The gross excitement of a man who drinks, 

A coarse expression of the same pretence. 


Rehearse again the pleasures of the wise : 

Humour and wisdom, women (with balance), all 
These thoughts are real still, for all the cries 

And heat and glare and feasting of a ball. 


Drink on, then, Mummers ; and, oh Watcher, laugh ! 
Are you still crystal-clear, alert, aware ? 

Oh, quaff the wine of life, oh Watcher, quaff ! 
Death’s shadow waits eternal on the stair. 


Death’s shadow waits. Before you fall asleep, 
Being dazed a little by the gaiety gone, 

The waves of wine (or sorrow), surging deep, 
May lock behind your lids the light that shone. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


The Walk 


(For S. M. anp T. M.) 


Broad and as white as the white-owl’s wing ; 

And from the tremulous mirk of heaven, wind, 
Shuddering out of the north, wandered the land, 
Weaving a spell of snow about the trees 
With a slow sorcerer’s gesture ; laid a peace 
On bleaching meadow and the mounded shed ; 
And blew from the heart of the dawn, in gusts and in fallings, 
To shift and sift the uncertain snow. 


sk winter morning rose like a ghost, and hung 


Along the street the houses woke ; heads peered 

And drew within, capped with large flakes ; and the rattle 

Of windows wakened the human clatter. The laughter 

Of children shrilled ; and the jingle of sleighs, ringin 

Their chimes, and the smoke of the horses and the sleigh-drivers’ 


singin 
Filled ail the street with the light-hearted lilt of the morning. 


Six hours of waking, and we met to walk, 

Three blowzy pilgrims in warm, rag-tag coats, 

To sweat and labour in the exuberance of youth 
Through the vague vastness of the wandering snow. 
Heads down, we three, in marching, rhythmic time, 


/ 
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Sludged through the lanes past the deserted rows 
Of huddling huts, wind-harried, growing numb, 
Where no man walked the road, or hurried along 
To the next shelter—over the mountainous hill 
And down the valley, where the brook ran hollowly 
Under the ice, and at the broadened bends 

Broke through in rugged blotches of coal black. 

In summer, when the heat is on the field, 

The cattle, breathing clover and warm earth, 
Gamble and amble to the shadowed wash, 
Moaning with pleasure in the cool ; and stand 

And twitch the flies, and stare the scorching sun 
Out of wide heaven to the dew-cool west. 

But now the shade is leafless, and wild wind 

Rasps on our cheeks with flights of scurrying snow, 
And the sun is but chill circles of pearl-gray. 

We trudge, hands clenched for warmth, and bury our feet 
Deep in the shifting drift, and heave our feet 
From crumbling holes where the wind whirls. And now 
The hill comes sheer before us, and we climb 

Past the gnarled sumach and the blackberry hedge, 
Where one lost cardinal hugs his tufted head 
Between his scarlet shoulders, on a twig 

Blackened with ice ; past the abandoned barn, 
Hallooing forlorn harmonies of wind ; 

Past the loud gully and the soughing wood 

Up to the summit. Clustering from the cold, 

Like three blown witches from a spiritual world, 
We clap our hands for warmth and happiness’ sake, 
And stare about us. Boisterous, weltering seas 
Billow and whelm beneath us, rolling far 

Over impenetrable gulches of white smoke 

And writhing falls of snow ; while from the heaven 
The sky sags low to press us to the earth 

In withering cataracts of gray cloud, 

As if that final blast had wrecked the poles 

And wrenched the pillars of the universe 

To a chaotic toppling. Here we stand 
Worshipping, until the cold touches our throats 
And turns us to the road. Faster we go ; 

For light is ebbing from the sun, and night, 
Mysteriously welling from the hodden east, 

Takes strength and gathers shadows. Faster yet 
We hasten, shoes clogged thick with snow, along 
The hill-top road, where rambling cottages 

Close out the dusk with windows yellow as wax, 
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From which flows faintest laughter, and perhaps 

The clatter of cups, and mellow smell of bread 

And meat at roast beside a towering fire, 

Then turning from the ridge, suddenly drop 

Into the valley where wind blows no more. 

Silence and peace are here ; and feathery snow 

Falls thinner, thinner, wasted and fordone, 

Until the air grows clear, and the broad moon, 

Merging her glow into the ice-arched heaven, 

Shakes loci from tangling tree-tops, and in glory 
Sweeps down the stars. With thrilling limbs, and hearts 
Light as the heart of health, we part, and turn 

Each to his own hearth-stone. Weary I go, 

Shuffling through tortuous alleys to my door, 

And heap great logs. The night peers into my window, 
Rattles the lock, and hurries onward singing 

Under its breath. And now before the fire _ 

I sit and meditate the day. 


Dear friends, 
Dear friends, who sweeten the heart that sings for you, 
Whom neither age nor bitter way of the world 
Can unjoin from us, let this day be one more 
Bond between us, to fence off loneliness 
And solitude of years. Companioned thus, 
The tumultuous rigour of our lives, 
After the flail of harvesting Time has threshed 
The vital grain from our shred, outworn husks, 
Can bring us nothing sadder than gray hairs 
And wrinkling masks that hide the untouched soul. 
And when our malleable and ranging minds 
Are steeled and rutted to the cog of Things, 
Until life trembles, and the sick heart fails, 
Let us remember this wild day and all 
The glory :—how we stood in ecstasy 
On that wild summit ; saw the swirl and rise 
Of atoms in the womb of air ; and felt 
The passion of a Spirit hurtling on, 
Caught in the tangles of a winter wind, 
Over our heads, to plunge down blank horizons 
Where old mortality is but a petulant sleep, 
And birth and death are dead—forgetting not ; 
And, thinking and remembering, gather faith. 


SCHUYLER B. JACKSON 


POETRY 


Symbols 


O more of gold and marble, nor of snow 
And sunlight, and vermilion would I make 
My vision and my symbols, nor would take 
The auroral flame of some prismatic floe, 
Nor iris of the frail and lunar bow, 
Flung on the shafted waterfalls that wake 
The night’s blue slumber in a shadowy lake . . . 
To body forth my fantasies, and show 
Communicable mystery, I would find, 
In adamantine darkness of the earth, 
Metals untouched of any sun ; and bring 
Black azures of the nether sea to birth ; 
Or fetch the secret, splendid leaves, and blind, 
Blue lilies of an Atlantean spring. 


A. CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


Alan Dead 


P “A HEY never take the apples now 
That cluster on the leaning bough 
But leave them hanging there instead 
Now Alan’s dead. 


The mill pool keeps the rushes green 
Nigh where the alder branches lean 
Towards the golden lily head— 

And Alan’s dead. 


In springtime almond trees in flower 
With falling petals mark the hour 
That in the farm falls dull as lead 
Now Alan’s dead. 


ERIC MASCHWITZ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MR. PUNCH 


By J. D. BERESFORD 


R. PUNCH thoughtfully scratched his head with his stick and 

stared philosophically at the four limp corpses in front of him. 

“* People may blame me,” he reflected, ‘‘ but what else could I 

have done ? It is not as if these creatures had any real existence 

outside my own imagination. And surely I may be permitted to change 
my mind ? 

“ Here, for instance, is all that remains of my idea of Judy. Once she 
was my notion of a wife, a notion that I cherished as long as could reason- 
ably be expected from a person of my imagination. She was a romantic 
conception, I am afraid, but for a time amusing. But I am too versatile 
to take delight for long in any one type of dream. The changes are too few, 
and as they become familiar they begin to weary me. A man cannot live 
on a perpetual diet of sugar and cream. And Judy—well, it may have been 
in part my fault, but it seems to me now that the sugar lost its sweetness 
and the cream turned sour. No doubt my palate was cloyed. 

““ But why do I speak in this metaphor ? These creatures are those of 
the imagination to whose command all the senses are but slaves. And it 
was not the senses that tired but their master. We artists...” 

Mr. Punch paused, gave his cap a slight rake, and, grounding the end 
of his stick on the floor, leaned one elbow on the top of it and crossed his 
legs. 

We artists,’ he repeated, rolling his eyes, ‘‘ can live only by variety. 
The new idea enthrals us for a time, but for that very reason we all too 
soon exhaust it. 

** Yet, God help me, what beautiful ideas have been mine ! ”’ 

He glanced thoughtfully at the drooping outline of the beadle as he 
continued : 

“That idea of Justice, now! What an exquisite conception it once 
appeared, and how trite it has become! I made the common mistake, I 
see, in the attempt to universalise it. Universal justice! A magnificent 
idea, but in practice the thing is impossible, because your theory has to 
be administered by the lesser minds—' drest in a little brief authority,’ 
as that other fellow said. He had a gift for phrase, but his fatal habit of 
generalisation betrays him as my inferior. 

“We give them a uniform,” Mr. Punch went on after an interval of 
ecstatic contemplation, gently thudding the corpse of the beadle with his 
stick as he spoke, “‘ to show that they are the slaves of an idea. They learn 
by rote and act by habit ; and so it is that the essence of the idea is squan- 
dered. For we others have passed on and have no longer the inclination 
to renew it. To us come the moment and the conception. We make the 
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religion and the law, and leave the lesser minds to their practice, which | 
little by little falls steadily below the level of our inspiration until the last 
breath of it is dispersed. 

“ But it is better so ; for their automatism is the means of change. I. 
regret none of my killings. Once the thought has been crystallised into 
expression it must inevitably die inch by gradual inch. And if I had clung 
~ to these old notions of mine, I, too, should have suffered a slow paralysis.” © 

And with a sudden fury Mr. Punch began violently to belabour the 
dull body of the beadle. 

“Oh! dead beyond any hope of recovery!” he remarked presently, | 
wiping the sweat from his hands on Judy’s skirt. ““ We can no longer 
abide this foolish pretence of human justice. It reeks of the Sunday School - 
and the solemn inanities of the Law Courts. It is a cloak for humbug and 
a defence against the greed of the disinherited. I will rid my mind of it and 
walk abroad once more, a free man. 

** And with it goes, also, this foolish idea of retribution, this black menace 
of punishment decreed by some supernal judge. 

“ Lord ! that I should have spent my youth in terror, bowed under the 
threat of that idea! Yet I reverenced it. Even now I can see that it touches 
the superb. Without it tragedy becomes but a poor, mechanical thing, a . 
mere invention. 

“* But you, also, my friend,”’ Mr. Punch continued, thoughtfully prodding © 
the ribs of the flaccid executioner, “‘ are revealed to me, at last, as no more ~ 
than an invention on a higher plane of thought. Higher than mortal justice 
you were, because you represented the poetic inevitable. You, in your 
mask and sable, were the enigmatical emissary of the unseen gods ; the | 
unescapable monitor; the final sentence of doom ; and, incidentally, : 
a great begetter of proverbs. None could avoid you in the end. You were - 
death on earth and hell in eternity. And by anything that is greater than - 
I, I am well rid of you, oh, last of the manacles ! ” 

For some time after he had concluded this speech Mr. Punch leaned | 
on his stick and meditated profoundly. Then rousing himself he glanced 
suspiciously at the clown who lay at the end of the row in an attitude. 
that faintly suggested the histrionic. : 

“‘ Elusive creature!’’ Mr. Punch apostrophised him. ‘‘ How many 
times I have spared you! But I thank heaven that I am nothing if not 
consistent. Shall I discard my old ideas one by one and leave this single 
notion of the joy of life to hamper me ? 

“Impossible ! For it comes to me, now, with a great certainty that 
I am at the beginning of a new road. No man can be as great and free as 
Zoroaster until he has discarded the idea of joy, so rightly tricked in the 
motley of a clown. And so long as I pay it one lingering tribute either of 
res or desire, I am, myself, no more than a puppet and play-actor. 

* But let me once be sure that this idea, also, has been truly and undeni- 
ably killed, and I can walk out of this loathsome prison that I have called 
home into the ultimate freedom of the enlightened.” 
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And with that Mr. Punch spat upon his hands and took a strong hold 
of his stick. But as he was in the act to strike he paused to gaze with an 
earnest scrutiny at the drooping body of the clown. 

“ But he is already dead,” Mr. Punch remarked a trifle uneasily. “‘ Why, 
then, should I tire myself in so redundant a task as killing the slain? And, 
yet, shall I ever have peace of mind unless I am absolutely sure ? Strange 
that I should have hesitated to make the last small sacrifice—I, the greatest 
of all men. Nor will I. None shall hereafter call me a puppet.” 

When he had assured himself of the death of the clown Mr. Punch 
rested awhile to recover from the physical effort. His ears still rang with 
the sound of his own blows, and the virtue had momentarily gone out 
of him. 

But after a few minutes his pride began to reassert itself. He rose and 
walked to the door. The sun was shining on the road. The world was open 
before him. 

* And now,” said Mr. Punch, tucking his stick jauntily under his arm, 
** what’s to do?’ He hesitated a moment before he could find the answer. 
Then, “‘ Why, obviously,” he said, “‘ I must seek a new idea, and kill it.”’ 

The tassel of his cap swung valiantly as he stepped over the threshold. 

And straightway the clown arose from the floor and followed him. 
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KWAN-YIN 


By STELLA BENSON 
Temple of Kwan-yin, Goddess of Mercy 


WIDE altar occupies the whole of the back of the stage ; a long 
fringe of strips of yellow brocade hangs from the ceiling to within 
three feet of the floor at either end of the altar. In the centre of 
the altar the seated figure of the goddess is vaguely visible in the 

dimness ; only the face is definitely seen—a golden face ; the expression 
is passionless and aloof. A long table about twelve inches lower than the 
altar stands in front of it, right across the stage. On the table, before the 
feet of Kwan-yin, is her carved tablet with her names in golden characters 
on a red lacquer ground. In front of the tablet is a large brass bowl full of 
joss-sticks, the smoke of which wavers in the air and occasionally obscures 
the face of Kwan-yin. There are several plates of waxen looking fruit and 
cakes on the table and two horn lanterns—these are the only light in the 
scene. On either side of Kwan-yin, between the table and the altar, there 
is a pillar with a gilded wooden dragon twisted round it, head downward. 
To the left, forward, is a large barrel-shaped drum slung on a carved 
blackwood stand. 

Four priests and two acolytes are seen like shadows before this palely 
lit background. One acolyte to the right of the table beats a little hoarse 
bell. This he does during the course of the whole scene, slowly, in the 
following rhythm : 7—8—20—7—8—20. He should reach the one 
hundred and fifth beat at the end of the second hymn to Kwan-yin. The 
other acolyte stands by the drum and beats it softly at irregular intervals 
as indicated. The acolytes are little boys in long blue coats. The four 
priests stand at the table with their faces towards Kwan-yin ; their robes 
are dull pink silk with a length of deeper apricot-pink silk draped about 
the shoulders. 

The priests kneel and kao-tao to Kwan-yin. The acolytes sing : 

The voice of Pain is weak and thin 
And yet it never dies. 
Kwan-yin—Kwan-yin 

Has tears in her eyes. 

Be comforted ...be comforted... 
Be comforted, my dear . . . 

Never a heart too dead 

For Kwan-yin to hear. 


A pony with a ragged skin 
Falls beneath a load ; 
Kwan-yin—Kwan-yin 
Runs down the road. 
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A comforter ...a comforter... 
A comforter shall come... 

No pain too mean for her, 

No grief too dumb. 


Man’s deserts and man’s sin 

She shall not discover. 
Kwan-yin—Kwan-yin— 

Is the world’s lover. 

Ah, thief of pain . . . thou thief of pain. . . 
Thou thief of pain, come in. 

Never a cry in vain, 
Kwan-yin—Kwan-yin. .. . 


First priest—high tenor—chants : 
Is she then a warrior against sin ? 
On what field does she plant her banner ? 
Bears she a sword ? 


First and second priests—tenor and bass : 

The world is very full of battle ; (Drum) 

The speared and plumed forests in their ranks besiege the 
mountains ; 

The flooded fields like scimitars lie between the breasts of the 
mountains ; 

The mists ride on bugling winds down the mountains. 

Shall not Kwan-yin bear a sword ? (Drum) 


Third priest—high tenor—chants : 
Kwan-yin is no warrior. 
Kwan-yin bears no sword. 
Even against sin 
Kwan-yin has no battle. 
This is her banner—a new day, a forgetting hour. 
Her hands are empty of weapons and outstretched to the world. 
Her feet are set on lotus flowers, 
The lotus flowers are set on a pale lake, 
And the lake is filled with the tears of the world. 
Kwan-yin is still, she is very still, she listens always ; 
Kwan-yin lives remembering tears. 


At this point the smoke of the joss-sticks veils the face of Kwan-yin. 
Awoman’s voice sings : 

Wherefore remember tears ? 

Shall tears be dried by remembrance ? 
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This voice is apparently not heard by the priests and acolytes. 
First and third priests chant : 

Ah, Kwan-yin, mother of love, 

Remember 

Those in pain, 


Those who are held fast in pain of their own or another’s seeking. 


Those for whom the world is too difficult 
And too beautiful to bear, 


All : 
Kwan-yin, remember, remember. 
First and third priests : 
Those who are blind, who shall never read the writing upon fierce 
rivers, Drum 
Who shall never see the slow flowing of the stars from mountain 
to mountain. 
Those who are deaf, whom music and the fellowship of words 
have forsaken, 
All : 


Kwan-yin, remember, remember. 


First and third priests : 
Those whose love is buried and broken ; 
All those under the sun who lack the thing that they love, 
And under the moon cry out because of their lack, 


all .2 


Kwan-yin, remember. 


First priest : 
Oh thou taker away of pain, 
Thou taker away of tears ... 


The smoke quivers across Kwan-yin’s face again, and the same woman’s voice 
sings : 
Wherefore remember the desolate ? 
Is there a road of escape out of the unending wilderness ? 
Can Kwan-yin find a way where there is no way ? 
Still the voice is unheard by the worshippers. First priest sings, and while h 
sings the acolyte beats the drum softly at quick bi ale seca : 


Kwan-yin shall come, shall come, 
Surely she shall come, 
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To bring content and a new diamond day to the desolate, 

To bring the touch of hands and the song of birds 

To those who walk terribly alone. 

To part the russet earth and the fingers of the leaves in the spring 

That they may give up their treasure 

To those who faint for lack of such treasure. 

To listen to the long complaining of the old and the unwanted. 

To bring lover to lover across the world, 

Thrusting the stars aside and cleaving the seas and the mountains. 

To hold up the high paths beneath the feet of travellers. 

To keep the persuading roar of waters from the ears of the 
broken-hearted. 

To bring a smile to the narrow lips of death, 

To make beautiful the eyes of death. 


The woman’s voice again sings—unheeded—from behind the veil of smoke. 


Wherefore plead with death ? 
Who shall soften the terrible heart of death ? 


All, in urgent but slow unison : 


Kwan-yin. 
Kwan-yin. 
Kwan-yin. 
Kwan-yin. 


The golden face of Kwan-yin above the altar changes suddenly and terribly, 
and becomes like a mask of fear. The lanterns flare spasmodically. The voice 
can now be identified as Kwan-yin’s, but still the priests stand unhearing 
with their heads bowed, and still the passionless bell rings. 

Kwan-yin in a screaming voice : 


Ah, be still, be still... . 

I am Kwan-yin. 

I am Mercy. 

Mercy is defeated. 

Mercy, who battled not, is defeated. 
She is a captive bound to the chariot of pain. 
Sorrow has set his foot upon her neck. 

Sin has mocked her. 

Turn away thine eyes from Mercy, 

From poor Mercy. 

Woo her no more. 

Cry upon her no more. 
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There is an abrupt moment of silence as the light becomes dim again and 
Kwan-yin’s face is frozen still. 
Then the first priest sings : 
What then are Mercy’s gifts ? The rose-red slopes 
Of hills . . . the secret twisted hands of trees ? 
Shall not the moon and the stars redeem lost hopes ? 
What fairer gifts shall Mercy bring than these ? 


For, in the end, when our beseeching clamour 
Dies with our bells ; when fear devours our words ; . 
Lo, she shall come and hold the night with glamour, 

Lo, she shall come and sow the dawn with birds. 


Ah, thou irrelevant saviour, ah thou bringer 

Of treasure from the empty sky, ah thou 

Who answerest death with song, shall such a singer 
Be silent now ? Shalt thou be silent now ? 


The hundred-and-fifth beat of the bell is now reached and there is a pause 
* the ringing. 
All: 


KWAN-YIN. 


Seid 


The bell is rung slowly three times. Then there is absolute silence. There is now 
a tenseness in the attitudes of all the worshippers, they lean forward and look 
with suspense into Kwan-yin’s quite impassive golden face. 

The lights go out suddenly. 


—— a nimeniaan 
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WALTER RALEIGH 


By R. W. CHAPMAN 


ALTER RALEIGH is best known as a literary critic. But 

he confessed, not long ago, that though he had made the 

practice of criticism his profession—and therefore it scarce 

became him to belittle it—he did not rank it very high. Yet 
he would perhaps have admitted that it had served his turn as well as 
another. All writing demands an occasion, and to most writers their 
occasions are given by circumstance. Until the War took possession of 
his mind, no more propitious subject had filled it than the works of the 
great writers whom he chose for subjects. Fortunately, criticism is a 
powerful and elastic instrument, and in the hands of a master it can be 
applied to the primary as well as to the secondary elements. Raleigh’s 
view of literature was the view which he quotes from Johnson : ‘‘ Books 
without the knowledge of life are useless ; for what should books teach 
but the art of living?” 

His own book about Johnson satisfies this severe test. On almost every 
page of it are wise and witty sentences which are as wide in their appli- 
cation as those which are quoted from the Lives of the Poets. Of Johnson’s 
play of fancy he writes that “ it seems natural enough that he who sur- 
passed other men in humanity should have surpassed them also in playful- 
ness of mind. Yet his fancy always plays about life, like the lightning about 
a ship.” This is one of the intellectual virtues—and they are many— 
which Raleigh found in Johnson, and which those who judged him best 
found in Raleigh. Like Johnson, ‘‘ he made no empty jests.” This may 
seem a paradox, for his wit has often been called capricious and irrespon- 
sible ; and it is true that when his mind was playing idly on indifferent 
topics it sometimes issued in loose or frivolous epigram. But he made no 
effort to be clever ; “ he hated all that tinsel of the mind under which jesters 
conceal their penury. His conversation was a record of human life and 
character, or a criticism on it.”” And when his thought came to grips with 
life, the judgments that emerged were not epigrams. ‘They were sometimes 
pointed with a grave irony ; they were oftener quite simple, and had no 
other merit than that of being merely true. So, too, when he heard with 
approbation the opinions of others, his commonest, and also his most 
animated, most joyous response was simply ‘‘ That’s true ; yes, that’s true. 

His talk was incomparable, indescribable. It was the effervescence of 
an inexhaustible fancy, and bubbled like a natural spring. As he kept a 
light heart, and never tried to take the common stuff of daily life more 
seriously than it deserved, the fountain was almost always in play, its 
iridescence sparkling, and vanishing, and sparkling again. He could say 
more good things in one evening, without effort, than most men hit off in 
a lifetime. It is significant that he very seldom thought it worth while to 
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write them down. His early book on Style is a pyrotechnic display. He 
did not much care to be reminded of it. “ All good art,” he told the students 
of Liverpool, ‘“‘ has a soul of austerity in it.”’ Such an austerity pervades 
the writing of one who might easily have become the most successful 
professional entertainer of his day. His talk was not austere ; but at its 
very best it had the gravity of his writing. When he was fired by a problem, 
or moved by some turn in the fortunes of his friends, it flowed in a quiet 
stream. It is possible to imagine what it was like in the crises of his own 
sorrows and happiness. 

He was in his youth an omnivorous reader. In later years he became 
increasingly independent of books, even indifferent to them. Admitting, 
once, that he had not read a book of the day, which lay on the table, he 
explained that it evoked in him no sense of duty. “ If you are an educated 
man, you look at a book and you tell yourself, ‘ I could read that book if 


I liked.’ ”’ This, of course, implies a high standard of reading. He made — 


little use of reading as a pastime, and he never allowed it to become a 
habit. Of routine writing, or bookmaking, he was even less tolerant. “ No 
man can hope to make much impression on a reader with facts which he 
has not thought it worth his own while to remember.” “‘ The measure of 
an author’s power would be best found in the book which he should sit 
down to write the day after his library was burnt to the ground.” 

Sincerity, without which intellectual gifts are given in vain, was the mark 
of ar ag genius as it was the mark of Johnson’s. And his regard for 
truth, like Johnson’s, arose “‘ not from care for his own reputation for 
veracity, but from a passionate interest in the science of human life.” 
To ascertain the facts of life was his object, and he was splendidly equipped 
for the pursuit. For he had no cautious instincts ; the only fear that ever 
restrained his tongue or his pen was the fear of giving pain ; he subscribed 
to no creed or party, and cared nothing for the reputation of consistency ; 
and his mind, once set in motion, was moved to its depths. 

“ All enduring literary work is the offspring of intense excitement.” 
Raleigh was perhaps the first to point out that the smooth generalizations 
of The Rambler are the mask of passionate conviction; and what many 
readers have missed in Johnson may easily be missed by readers of Raleigh. 
That it has been missed is apparent from the very moderate degree of 

ublic interest excited by two of his latest Books, tee s on Fohnson and 

ngland and the War. Raleigh was aware that these books had not secured 
a large audience—he remarked of the former, “ No one has ever mentioned 
it ’’—but his opinion of their value was not affected by this ; he believed 
Fy aia and the War to be the best of all his writings, and the most likely 
to live. 

The War possessed Raleigh’s mind to the exclusion of other thoughts ; 
and the result was England and the War. It is no more than a brief collection 
of occasional lectures and pamphlets ; it “‘ was not planned, but grew out 
of the troubles of the time.” Yet it is a great hock: in which his genius 
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came to maturity. War was to him an august theme, not only because it 
exercises those beautiful virtues which ‘“‘ grow like weeds upon the battle- 
field,” but also because its causes lie deep in human strength and goodness 
as well as in human naughtiness and folly. ‘‘ No one can do anything to 
prevent war who does not recognise its splendour, for it is by its splendour 
that it keeps its hold on humanity, and persists.” The book is full of such 
sentences as these, sombre and true. It is also illuminated by another spirit, 
no less truthful, but happier. The English character had always been, 
next to humanity, his favourite study ; and his devotion to England was 
the devotion of a lover. 

It was possible for Raleigh to praise England now, though he himself 
possessed the virtues which he celebrated, because he had a poet’s soul, 
and it was permitted to him to express what lesser men can only cherish 
in silence. But it was possible also because he was a middle-aged man, 
and could not do for England what his sons and his pupils were doing. 
He joyfully accepted the chance that was left him ; and the name of England 
rings through the book like a refrain, with a proud and noble resonance. 

It is a piece of our patriotic literature. But Raleigh knew that “ patriotism 
is not enough,” and he did not believe that the Great War was the last. 
In spite of that knowledge, and that foreboding, he refused to admit 
disappointment or disillusion, and he always spoke of the War with pride 
in his voice. ‘To listen to him or to read him was a tonic to less resolute 
minds. He would not have sought for a metaphysical reconciliation of the 
conflict between the glory of war and its nullity ; for he had no faith in 
metaphysics. But his faith in the War did not waver. This was his final 
statement, written in 1920, of the efficacy of England’s sacrifice : 

“‘ Even if they had failed to save England, they well knew (though no 
one can explain it) that their sacrifice had an absolute value, and was not 


_ made in vain. .. . The words Courage and Duty—or, rather, the ideas 


of courage and duty, for Englishmen use the words very sparingly—are 
enriched by a great bequest. Fellowship and friendship mean more to-day 
than they meant before the War. The air that children breathe, even when 
they are at play, now comes to them tonic, from the heights.” 

England and the War has a theme greater even than the War, and dearer 
even than England. It is an essay on the Human Spirit, and it is great 
because its author “ surpassed other men in humanity.” He was, beyond 
common men, simple, truthful, kindly, and wise ; and his judgment of 
man was that which he tells us was Shakespeare’s, that he is “ willing to 
make of life a great thing while he has it, and a little thing when he comes 
to lose it.” : 

It was in this faith that Raleigh accepted the proposal, made to him 
towards the end of the War, that he should write the official history of the 
War in the Air. To this work he devoted the undivided energies of his last 
years. It is yet too soon to write of the book. But it may be said that, though 
only a part of what was projected, it is complete in itself ; and it may be 
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confidently predicted that it will be found worthy of a great subject. Some _ 
of his literary friends were tempted to regret that Raleigh should be giving — 
precious years to what must be in the main a chronicle, and in large pes 

a chronicle of machines. That was not his view. He saw in the Epic of the 
Air a great opportunity and a rich privilege. He had no fear of technical 
facts or official summaries. They would find their place. But the story would 
be a story of young England, and he knew how to make it live. 

It is fitting that those who loved and honoured him should make haste 
with their tribute of reverence to this very great man. But we need not be 
anxious for his fame. His books are worthy of his genius, and they will 
keep his memory green. 


May 18th, 1922. 
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SOME CHARACTERS FROM LABICHE 


By F. ANSTEY 


HERE will be readers, of course, to whom Labiche’s name and 
work are thoroughly familiar, and whose libraries contain the 
ten-volume edition of his plays. To such readers this article can 
convey nothing that they do not know already, though it may 
serve to remind them of joyous hours which can be theirs again whenever 
they so desire. But there are other readers less fortunate, and, considering 
the well-known reluctance of the British Public to read plays, even in 
their own language, it is fairly safe to assume that they form the majority 
and that a few preliminary words concerning Labiche himself will not be 
superfluous. 
_ Eugene Marin Labiche was born in 1815, was elected as an Academician 
in 1880, after having retired from the stage, and died in 1888. Beginning, 
when quite a young man, with emotional drama and romances, he soon 
struck a lighter vein, and with various collaborators produced a brilliant 
series of successful farces, vaudevilles, and comedies. Several of these 
farces were adapted for the English stage some sixty or seventy years ago, 
but, unless Iam mistaken, without acknowledgment of their origin. 
Among these adaptations may be mentioned Box and Cox, Little Toddlekins, 
Horrible Tragedy in Seven Dials, and A Phenomenon in a Smock Frock, 
which survive in “ Acting Lists” to this day. Later Sir W. S. Gilbert’s 
The Weddmg March was founded, with due acknowledgments, on Un 
Chapeau de Paille d’Italie, and still more recently the late Sidney Grundy 
announced A Pair of Spectacles as being derived from Les Petits Otseaux, 
and both adaptations enjoyed a long and distinguished success. 

For the ingenuity of plot, neatness of construction, and knowledge of 
stage effect, which are common to most, if not all, of Labiche’s plays, he 
is no doubt greatly indebted to his various collaborators, Augier, Marc- 
Michel, Delacour, Martin, and countless others. But there are other 
qualities for which, seeing that none of these collaborators ever exhibited 
them elsewhere in anything like the same degree, Labiche is almost 
certainly entitled to the sole credit. No other in his day had so keen an 
insight into the little weaknesses of humanity, or ridiculed them with such 
gaiety and good nature. As he himself stated, he “ selected the Bourgeois 
as his subject, as being essentially mediocre, both in his vices and virtues, 
and standing half-way between the hero and the scoundrel, between the 
saint and the profligate.” It must be admitted that there is a good deal 
more of the scoundrel than the hero, and of the profligate than the saint, 
in his bourgeois victims, and that, if the lash had been laid on by a heavier 
hand, they would seem contemptible creatures enough. But his touch is 
mercifully light, his humbugs are so naive in their pretences and self- 
revelations, his profligates land themselves in such hopeless messes, and 
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get out of them by such preposterous devices, that the most austere 
moralist could not find them odious. How could one hate characters that 
are so unconsciously, gloriously, irresistibly absurd ? ; 

As my first character from Labiche, I will take the immortal 
M. Perrichon. Perrichon is a retired coachbuilder, who is starting at last 
with his wife and his daughter Henriette on a tour in Switzerland. We 
first see him in the Gare de Lyon, arriving long before the hour, but 
fussing them with fears of being too late, perspiring over the registration 
of his trunks (among which he includes himself and his wife and daughter), 
perpetually mislaying his panama, and yet, in all his distraction, snatching 
time to dictate an “‘ impression de voyage ”’ to be entered by his daughter 
in a book he has provided for the purpose. His first inspiration begins 
‘* Adieu, France, reine des nations ! ’—but he has to finish it in the train. 

We next meet him in Switzerland at Montanvert, in a hotel near 
the Mer de Glace. Two young men, Armand and Daniel, have followed 
him from Paris, each hoping to become his son-in-law. They are quite 
friendly rivals, however, and agree that, whichever succeeds in winning 
Henriette, the other will bear him no resentment. Both are decent young 
fellows, though Daniel has more knowledge of the world than his friend. 
As to their chances, they seem about equal ; Perrichon and his wife treat 
both as pleasant acquaintances, but, of the two, Madame Perrichon and 
her daughter secretly prefer Armand. Then, in a fortunate hour for the 
latter, Perrichon insists on visiting the Mer de Glace on horseback and 
wearing spurs, which the horse resents so forcibly that Perrichon, who 
is no horseman, is unseated, and Armand only just manages to get hold 
of him as he is rolling towards a precipice. Perrichon is pompously effusive 
in his gratitude ; “‘ he is no maker of phrases,”’ he says (which is precisely 
what he is) ; “‘ but so long as his heart beats, Armand shall have a place 
in it!” Daniel recognises his defeat, and, in his anxiety to play the game, 
tells Armand that he is leaving for Paris that night, so as not to stand 
in his friend’s way, But before leaving he consents to put before Perrichon 
his friend’s position and expectations, which Armand has a delicacy about 
doing himself in the circumstances. Daniel performs his task with perfect 
loyalty, dwelling on Armand’s good qualities, and adding that he is a 
partner in one of the leading banks. 

I give the scene that follows, and, as everyone reads French in these 
days, I shall spare the reader the indignity of a translation : 


DANIEL : Dites donc, c’est assez flatteur d’étre repéché par un banquier, 
car enfin il vous a sauvé ! Hein ? Sans lui—— ! 

PERRICHON : Certainement—certainement. C’est trés gentil ce qu’il a fait 1a ! 

DANIEL (étonné) : Comment, gentil ? 

PERRICHON : Est-ce que vous allez vouloir atténuer le mérite de son action ? 

DANIEL : Par exemple ! 

PERRICHON : Ma reconnaissance ne finira qu’avec mavie ... Ca! .. . tant 
que le coeur de Perrichon battra. . . . Mais entre nous le 


; 
’ 


ee 


oe 


service qu’il m’a rendu n’est pas aussi grand que ma — 


femme et ma fille veulent bien le dire. 


i 
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DANIEL : Cependant, quand Armand vous a arrété, vous rouliez 
PERRICHON : Je roulais, c’est vrai—mais, avec une présence d’esprit étonnante, 
Javais apercu un petit sapin—je le tenais déja quand votre ami 
est arrivé. Au reste je ne lui sais pas moins gré de sa bonne 
oe . . . Je compte le revoir. Je l’inviterai méme cet 

iver. 


Naturally, after this interview Daniel decides that it is too early to throw 
up the sponge, and informs Armand frankly that he intends to stay on 
and win by a method which will be different from his rival’s. And, shortly 
afterwards, it is Daniel who falls down a crevasse and Perrichon who 
has the glory of saving his life. This fills Perrichon with the most ardent 
affection for Daniel. “ Vous me devez tout—tout ! ” he cries, adding (avec 
noblesse), ‘‘ Je ne Voublierai jamais !’’ And he does not ; Armand cannot 
make the most harmless remark without being accused by Perrichon of 
SETAE “son petit air protecteur.’’ Daniel is welcomed as an ideal son- 
in-law. 

But after their return to Paris Perrichon finds that there is a disagreeable 
sequel to his stay at Montanvert. While at the hotel he had another 
inspiration, which he had proudly inscribed in the Visitors’ Book, “ Que 
homme est petit quand on le contemple du haut de la Mére de Glace,” 
and a certain Commandant Mathieu had added a remark, with his signature, 
that, ““the Mer de Glace having no offspring, the second ‘e’ was a 
grammatical excess.” And Perrichon, on reading this criticism, had retaliated 
with the statement, also signed, ‘‘ Le Commandant est un paltoquet.” 
The Commandant, having found out Perrichon’s Paris address, now calls 
on him with a demand for an apology. As he is in mufti and has not even 
a moustache, Perrichon cannot believe he is much of a soldier, and 
spiritedly refuses to be intimidated ; he has already given proofs of his 
courage, he says. Wherupon he is promptly challenged to fight the 
Commandant next day in the Malmaison woods at twelve o’clock. Even 
the discovery that Mathieu is not only a real military man but a Colonel 
in the 2nd Zouaves does not daunt the heroic Perrichon. On the morning 
of the duel, the place and time of which he has already disclosed to his 
family and friends, he takes leave of them with solemn calm, and is 
pained by their utter lack of emotion. As a matter of fact, both his courage 
and their cheerfulness are due to the circumstance that not only Perrichon 
but his wife and daughter and Daniel have all written secretly to the 
_ Prefect of Police with information which will bring his agents on the scene 
before any fighting can take place. ‘ere 

So it may be imagined that Perrichon is highly annoyed with the unlucky 
Armand for informing him that he need not start, as there will be no duel. 
Acting on a previous understanding with the Commandant, Armand has 
had him arrested and put in Clichy for debt. Perrichon is furious with him 
for depriving him of the pleasure of meeting an ex-colonel of Zouaves on 
the field of honour. “‘ J’estime |’Armée,” he declares proudly, “ mais je 
suis de ceux qui savent la regarder en face.” And at this moment the 
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Commandant appears. He was quite willing, for private reasons, to be 
imprisoned for debt in Clichy, he says—but not on his duelling days. 
So he has paid his debts and been released. He has his seconds with him, 
and will be ready to meet Perrichon at Malmaison at two o’clock that 
afternoon. Perrichon realises that, long before that time, the police agents 
will have left, and he adapts himself to the altered situation as follows : 

PERRICHON : Jai . . . j’ai, messieurs, j’ai toujours pensé qu'il y 
avait quelque noblesse a reconnaitre ses torts. 

Le ComMMANDANT (étonné) : Hein ? 

PERRICHON : Commandant, vous étes un brave militaire—et moi, 
—j’aime les militaires. Je reconnais que j’ai eu 
des torts envers vous, et je vous prie de croire 
qu'il n’ttait ni dans mes intentions . . . ni dans © 
ma pensée . . . d’offenser un homme que j’estime 
et que j’honore. . 

Le COMMANDANT : Alors, monsieur, ce sont des excuses ? 

ARMAND (vivement) : Oh ! des regrets ! 

PERRICHON : N’envenimez pas !| n’envenimez pas ! Laissez parler le 
Commandant ! 

And the matter is settled by Perrichon’s undertaking to return at once 
to Montanvert and erase the offensive entry in the Visitors’ Book. While 
Daniel, having incautiously boasted to Armand, in Perrichon’s hearing, 
of his superior tactics, and how he had purposely slipped down “ une 
petite crévasse—pas méchante ”’ to allow himself to be saved by Perrichon, 
is dismissed in disgrace and Armand restored to favour. But Madame 
Perrichon and Henriette, not unnaturally, want to know why they are all 
to return to the Mer de Glace so suddenly, and Perrichon’s reply is in 
his very best form : “ Pourquoi? Peux-tu le demander ? Tu ne devines 
pas que je veux revoir l’endroit ou Armand m’a sauvé ! ”’ 

My second character is a far higher and more lovable type of bourgeois— 
Edmond Blandinet in Les Petits Oiseaux. Playgoers of a certain age are not 
likely to forget the delightful Benjamin Goldfinch, as rendered by the late 
Sir John Hare with such consummate art in A Pair of Spectacles. Blandinet 
is his original. I present him as he discusses with his young and pretty 
second wife, Henriette, and Léonce, his son by an earlier marriage, a 
letter he has been drafting to his tenants, informing them that he is — 
compelled to raise their rent. 

BLANDINET : Est-ce fait? Est-ce fait? Si tu crois que cela va comme ¢a! J’ai 

rédigé un petit brouillon. 

Ltonce: Oh! Que des ratures ! 

BLANDINET : Oui—j’ai cherché & adoucir. (Lisant): ‘‘ Monsieur” (s’arrétant), 

‘“ Monsieur,” 4 des gens dont on recoit l’argent depuis vingt ans! __ 
(At Henriette’s suggestion he alters this to “ Cher Monsieur ” and proceeds) : 
“ Croyez bien que c’est le ceeur nayré que je prends la plume 
pour vous écrire—— 
HENRIETTE: Trés bien | 
BLANDINET: Ce n’est pas un peu sec? (Lisant): “‘ Mais des raisons dont vous 
apprécierez la valeur quand je vous les aurai$fait connaitre 
m’oblige 4 prendre une grave détermination.” 


— 
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LEonce: Parfait ! 

HENRIETTE: Aprés ? 

BLANDINET : Voila ! J’en suis resté 18. . . . Dame! Je leur annonce des raisons et 
je n’en ai pas a leur donner. Ma maison est ce qu’elle était 
quand je la leur ai louée—je ne I’ai pas embellié—au contraire, 
les plafonds sont noirs, les serrures crient. Mais ce serait 4 eux 
a me demander de la diminution ! II faut étre logique ! 

HENRIETTE : Sans doute, mon ami—amais puisque tout augmente | 

BLANDINET : Non ! C’est cruel, c’est odieux, c’est méchant, ce que vous voulez me 
faire faire 1a ! 


And he compromises by putting off writing the letter to next quarter- 
day. One of his tenants is Mizabran, a bootmaker and a bad one, who is 
six quarters in arrear with his rent, but making up for it by constructing 
elephantine boots for Blandinet, who now possesses sixty pairs of them. 
He does venture to hint, however, that he would prefer his rent, but 
Mizabran is so pathetic about a sick wife, a child with whooping-cough, 
and a chimney which smokes so much that he cannot have a fire lit, that 
Blandinet promises to have the chimney repaired, and surreptitiously 
orders three more pairs of boots. 

His old friend Aubertin tells him of his difficulties: he has a ship, 
La Belle Irma, which is running the American blockade with a cargo of 
cotton (the date of the play is 1863). This ship is considerably overdue, 
and he fears it has been captured or sunk. He has heavy liabilities to meet, 
and must suspend payment unless by the day after next he can find fifty 
thousand francs. He has not asked or expected that his friend will lend 
the money, but Blandinet promises at once, regardless of the fact that 
if the ship is lost he can never be repaid. “‘ Where would be the merit in 
lending it,” he asks, ‘‘ if you were sure of getting it back ? ” 

And then Blandinet’s brother, Francois, a dour cloth manufacturer at 
Elbceuf, arrives on a visit. Francois believes in nothing he has not seen, 
and distrusts everybody on principle. To every pathetic appeal—his son 
Tiburce’s included—he has a stock answer, “Je la connais, celle-la!” 
and he expresses the profoundest contempt for Blandinet’s weak good- 
nature and eet ; 

He convinces his brother that one at least of the applicants for his charity 
is an impostor, and by gradual stages Blandinet becomes infected by 
Francois’ spirit of suspicion. Begging-letter writers are rascals, tradesmen 
thieves, restaurant-keepers robbers, he reluctantly discovers ; servants, 
friends, even his son and wife are capable of taking advantage of his 
simplicity. He locks up his sugar and brandy, insists on checking his 
wife’s and son’s accounts, weighing the food as it is supplied, and keeping 
all the keys in his own pocket. ’ 

The day comes when he has promised Aubertin the loan, and he sets 
about fulfilling his undertaking in a changed mood : 


BLANDINET (seul, ouvrant un tiroir et en tirant une liasse de billets): Les voila! ces 
cinquante mille francs . . . en bons billets de banque. Tiens ! 
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ils sont tout neufs ! (Comptant) : Un, deux, trois—c’est ennuyant | 


de préter des billets neufs—on vous rend des vieux, déchirés. 
Quatre, cinq—quand on vous les rend !—six, sept, huit— 
Aubertin ne me les rendra jamais—c’est un homme coulé— 


neuf, dix. Son navire n’est pas assuré—onze. Les Américains 


l’ont pris, son navire—eh bien, ou en étais-je ? Allons, bon ! il 
faut que je recommence—un, deux. J’ai chaud! C’est drdle 
comme ¢a échauffe de préter de l’argent—trois, quatre, cinq. 
Et d’abord, a-t-il un navire ? I] me l’a dit—mais je ne l’ai pas 
vu ! Six, sept—si encore cette somme devait le sauver—huit— 
mais elle servira de payer des créanciers—neuf—qui se moqueront 
de lui—dix—et de moi—onze. Tiens! si je  consultais 
Frangois ? . . . A quoi bon? Aprés tout, je ne suis pas chargé 


4 


de rembourser les bateaux de ce monsieur, moi! J’aiune femme, ~ 


des enfants, et je vais compromettre leur patrimonie?.. . 
Non, ce serait trop béte. Je vais lui écrire. Aprés tout, je defends 
mon bien ! Je ferme les serrures ! . 
Accordingly he writes to inform Aubertin that “‘ an unforeseen cata- 
strophe”’ prevents him from advancing the money, concluding with 
* A toi de tout cceur,” as “‘ ca se met toujours quand on refuse.” After he 
has given his butler, Joseph, the letter to take to Aubertin he has a twinge 
of conscience, and is about to call him back, but refrains. ‘‘ Eh bien, 
tant mieux ! C’est bien fait ! Je me bronze—comme ces autres!’ Joseph 
has met Aubertin in the hall and given him the letter. He enters, holding 
the letter unopened, eager to tell Blandinet that his ship has come safe to 
port, and he no longer needs the fifty thousand francs. And the scene 
proceeds as follows : 


BLANDINET (4 part) : Si je lavais su ! 

AUBERTIN : Mais vois tu, Blandinet—non, Edmond! (ils se 
serrent la main) mon vieil Edmond ! 

BLANDINET (géné) : Gustave ! Mon vieux Gustave ! 

AUBERTIN : Les revers de fortune nous éprouvent quelquefois 


bien cruellement—mais ils ont un bon cété— 
c’est de nous faire connaitre nos vrais amis ! 
(i tient sa lettre de la main droite, qu’il pose sur 
"epaule, droite de Blandinet). 

BLANDINET (étendant la main) : Oui—ma lettre ! 

AUBERTIN (retire sa main et la pose sur l'autre epaule): Aussi—jamais-jamais, 
vow tu, je n’oublierai ce que tu as fait pour 
moi 

BLANDINET (méme jeu) : Ne parlons pas de ¢a ! 


But he cannot prevent the other from reading the letter, and from what 


he says afterwards Blandinet learns that it states nothing but the truth. 


: 


i ee 


He is ruined. Three days before Léonce had warned him that a banker | 
with whom he had deposited the bulk of his fortune was believed — 
to be in difficulties—but Francois had not arrived then, and Blandinet — 


had hesitated to withdraw his money, for fear of hurting the banker’s 
feelings. Now, it seems, both the banker and Blandinet’s money are missing. 
Aubertin, after giving him this information, leaves him suddenly, at 
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which Blandinet is deeply wounded. “ Aprés le service que j’ai été sur le 
nai de lui rendre!” he exclaims bitterly. “ C’est fini—il ne reviendra 
plus !’ 

As soon as his ruin is known there are fresh surprises for him : Joseph, 
whom he had suspected of pilfering, not only turns out to be innocent, 
but pleads to be allowed to stay on in his service without wages. Henriette 
and Léonce give him proofs of their disinterested devotion. Aubertin not 
only comes back, but insists on accepting Léonce as his son-in-law, 
notwithstanding that, as Blandinet points out, he can now bring no dot 
into settlement. “‘ But he has a dot!” replies Aubertin. “ Those fifty 
thousand francs you meant to lend me!” Mizabran brings him two 
quarters’ back rent, saying that it is different now that his landlord cannot 
afford to wait for it. And his nephew Tiburce, to whom he had just 
refused a loan of twenty louis, presses him to accept the only valuable 
thing he possesses, a diamond pin that had been given him by his father. 
Lastly, even the hard Francois himself offers to take him into partnership 
once more. And so Blandinet, penitent and ashamed, recovers his former 
faith in the essential goodness of humanity, and, to crown his joy, finds 
that, thanks to Léonce’s prudence as his agent, the money had been with- 
drawn just in time, and he is not ruined after all. But it is his regained ability 
to believe in mankind that gives him most satisfaction. 

As a contrast to Blandinet I present De Criqueville of La Chasse aux 
Corbeaux. He is a lighthearted adventurer, reduced to living by his wits, 
but anxious to draw the line, if possible, at actual swindling. His first 
appearance is on a quay near the Pont Neuf, on a bitterly cold Friday 
morning in March. He is wearing his entire wardrobe—a nankin vest and 
pantaloons under a cloak, and he has come there to drown himself in the 
Seine. Once he was, or fancied himself, a poet, and had a capital of forty 
thousand francs ; now he has exactly one franc forty centimes—the rest 
has gone in entertaining friends to whom he recited his verses after 
supper. Their admiration of them has not survived his last supper-party. 
All have deserted him, and he sees no alternative but suicide. But, even 
in this extremity, he cannot repress a certain whimsical levity. “ Cet 
endroit me parait propice,” he remarks to himself. “ J’y venais pécher 
a la ligne de mon vivant,” and reflects that “se noyer un Vendredi—ca 
porte malheur.” The Seine, however, happens to be frozen over, so 
Criqueville calls Antoine, a shoeblack and poodle-clipper, who has a 
stand close by, and gives him his last franc to cut a hole in the ice for him. 
When this is done Criqueville, whose enthusiasm for death is cooling, 
decides to smoke his remaining cigar before he takes the final plunge, 
since ‘‘ ce serait dommage de le mouiller.”’ Also, as he still possesses four 
sous, and “ il faut entrer proprement dans léternité,” he has his boots 
blacked by Antoine, whom he does his best to persuade to commit suicide 
with him—‘‘4 deux, c’est plus gai—je le ferais passer devant.” But 
Antoine cannot be brought to see that life is so unendurable as all that, 


so Criqueville makes him his heir, and presents him with his library, a 
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volume of La Fontaine. Antoine, happening to open it at the fable of 
“‘ The Fox and the Crow,” persists in reading it aloud, and Criqueville begins 
to regret his legacy, till the moral, “‘ Apprenez que tout flatteur vit aux 
dépens de celui qui |’écoute,’’ comes upon him with all the force of a 


} 


revelation. Why, of course, he thinks, flattery is the road to success! And — 


he has been going to drown himself like a fool without even trying it! 
He will try it, and if it fails—well, the Seine will be still there ! So, after 
engaging the mystified Antoine as his groom, Criqueville begins his new 
career. In an upper room of a neighbouring house a piano is being played 
most atrociously : 

CrIQUEVILLE : Aie! Cristi! Quelle horrible musique! (Se reprenant) Eh bien, 
c’est comme ¢a que je débute! (Applaudissent.) Bravo! bravo ! 
bravo! . . . C’est encore plus faux—tant mieux ! Ca m’exerce. 
Bravissimo ! bravissimo ! 

PaGEVIN (paraissant a la fenétre et d part) : Qu’est-ce qu’il me veut cet imbécile 1a 
(a Criqueville, affectant un ton gracieux): Montez donc, Monsieur, 
montez donc ! 

And up Criqueville goes, followed by Antoine—only to find Pagevin 
furious and impervious to all his blandishments. ‘“‘ Ca ne prend pas,” he 
tells himself. ‘‘ Est-ce que mon systéme serait mauvais?”’ Then he 
learns from Antoine that Pagevin is a tailor, and takes heart again. Pagevin, 
observing the airiness of Criqueville’s attire, has remarked, “‘ Monsieur 
ne me parait pas frileux ’’—and Criqueville has already planned his attack. 


CRIQUEVILLE : J’arrive du Brésil. 

PAGEVIN : Tiens ! Je fais des affaires avec ce pays-la. Connaissez-vous le 
Général——? 

CRIQUEVILLE : Beaucoup. 

PAGEVIN : Santa Guarda ? 

CRIQUEVILLE : C’est mon ami. Comme j’ai l’intention de passer l’hiver a 


Paris, je désirerais un habillement complet pour moi, 
et une livrée pour ceci (i lui indique Antoine). 


- PAGEVIN (4 part) : Je te vois venir. 
CRIQUEVILLE : Auriez-vous l’obligeance de me donner—— ? 
PAGEVIN : Quoi ? 
CRIQUEVILLE : L’adresse de M. Dusautoy? On dit que c’est le premier 
tailleur de Paris. 
PAGEVIN (piqué) : Le premier ? Le premier ? Il-y-en a qui le valent. 
CRIQUEVILLE (d part) : Je le tiens. ae = : Allons done ! Qui ¢a ? 
PAGEVIN : Mais dame ! —quand ¢a ne serait que moi. 
CRIQUEVILLE : Comment ! Vous étes ? 
PAGEVIN : Tailleur, Oui, monsieur. 


ANTOINE (d part): — Il est béte ! Je viens de lui dire. 


And Pagevin is soon pressing Criqueville, who affects unwillingness, 
to step into his atelier and inspect his stock, after which Criqueville and 
Antoine leave his establishment, the one provided with a complete outfit, 
the other with a superb livery. 

At Pagevin’s Criqueville has met a customer, one Montdouillard, a 

young stockbroker who prides himself on the number and splendour of 
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his waistcoats. (The date of the play, it should be mentioned, is 1853, a 
period when a very much livelier iris changed upon the burnished bosom 
of gilded youth than has since been considered correct.) Perceiving 
this weakness, Criqueville is immediately overcome with admiration for 
the colour-effect of the waistcoat Montdouillard is wearing, and adds that 
he will venture to assert with Buffon (‘‘ an author who wrote about 
animals,” he kindly explains) that “le gilet, c’est l’homme ! ” 


MONTDOUILLARD : Bah ! Comment ¢a ? 

CRIQUEVILLE (4 part): (a va lui couter un déjeuner. (Haut): Tenez—je n’ai 
pas l’honneur de vous connaitre, n’est-ce pas? Eh 
bien, voulez-vous parier qu’a la simple inspection 
de votre délicieux gilet, je devine vos qualités et vos 
défauts ? 

(Montdouillard accepts ; the loser is to stand the other a lunch at the Café de 
Paris.) 
Commengons par les qualités. Ah, ne me cachez 
pas votre gilet. C’est mon livre. 


Mont. : Je Vetale. Allez ! 

Criq. (lorgnant le gilet) : J’y lis d’abord—que vous étes un homme charmant. 

Mont. : Ca—ce n’est pas malin ! 

CrIQ. : D’un esprit des plus distingués, d’un commerce agréable. 

Mont. ( flatté et curieux): Ah ! Mais c’est curieux, ¢a ! 

CRIQ. : Possédant au plus haut degré le tact des affaires, le génie 
de la speculation ! Si je me trompe, reprenez-moi. 

Mont. : Non, vous ne vous trompez pas ! Allez toujours ! 

CrIiQ. : Grand, généreux, brave, loyal. 

Mont. (4 part) : C’est inoui ! I] n’oublie rien ! 

Cria. : Mais—horriblement dangereux auprés des femmes. 

Mont. (modestement): Oui, je suis un peu gueu-gueux ! 

CRIQ. : Enfin, monsieur, cet admirable gilet me révéle chez vous 


un mérite bien rare—celui qui fait lV’homme 
supérieur. Vous n’aimez pas les compliments— 
vous détestez la flatterie. 


‘Mont. : C’est vrai. (A part) : Ma parole, c’est écrasant ! 
CRIQ. : Eh bien, monsieur, vous voyez 
Mont. : Oui ! Tres bien pour les qualités—mais les défauts—mes 
défauts ? 
CrIQ. (d part) : J’ai une faim de crocodile! (Haut): Permettez. (Aprés 
avoir lorgné le gilet). Pas un seul ! 
Mont. (vivement) : Vous avez gagneé ! 


Criqueville, however, feels no satisfaction in this success : “Avec celui-la 
c’est trop facile. Je le passerai 4 mon domestique.”’ ~ 

I should like to describe the subsequent stages of Criqueville’s impudent 
career, but all I have space to say about it here is that—up to a certain 
point—his method is amazingly successful. By his flatteries he ‘makes 
countless new friends, and procures invitations to meals for a week ahead ; 
one acquaintance gives him tickets for the Hippodrome, another, who is 
leaving Paris for a few days, lends him his carriage and pair—the carriage 
serves Criqueville as a bedroom. All this is very well as far as it goes, but 
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he is in love with Clotilde Renaudier, and her father, the General, insists 
that, before he can be accepted, he must have secured a capital of a hundred 
thousand francs and a berth with a good salary. Montdouillard is forming 
a company to bring out a new loan, and rei ekg: tries hard to obtain 
an allotment from him at par, which he could sell at a premium, but all 
his praises of the stockbroker’s waistcoats cannot procure this favour, 
as Montdouillard happens to want the premium himself. But Criqueville 
is hopeful of obtaining a berth, having ascertained that a certain railway 
magnate, Flavigny, has published an extremely dull report, and has a 
vacant inspectorship, with a salary of ten thousand francs per annum, 
at his disposal. 

He manages to ingratiate himself with Flavigny—in a scene which I 


wish I could quote here—by praising this report, which, of course, he has — 


never read, and affecting to be overwhelmed when told that he is actually 
addressing its author. The next day he calls on Flavigny by invitation and 
calmly asks for the inspectorship. Flavigny, on the Spenlow and Jorkins 
principle, would be delighted to oblige him—but there is a Monsieur de 
Saint Putois whose vote is also necessary. However, he assures him of 
his support and gives him a letter of introduction to Saint Putois. 

The ingenious Criqueville, hearing that Saint Putois is a hunchback, 
prepares for the interview by stuffing a cushion up his back, and the 
director, observing that Criqueville’s hump is much bigger than his own, 
is so gratified that he is about to promise him the post, when he reads 
Flavigny’s letter and abruptly tells Criqueville that it is impossible to 
grant his request. Criqueville is just reflecting how furious his friend will 
be when he discovers that Flavigny’s recommendation consisted of the 
words “* N’accordez pas.” But to his resentment of this duplicity Flavigny 
coldly replies that such appointments as he has applied for are reserved 
for two classes—those who can further or those who can injure one’s 
interests. Criqueville, profiting by this lesson, bluffs Montdouillard by 
the hint that he, too, is forming a company to promote the loan into 
proposing an amalgamation. Moreover, Chance has placed in his hands 
some letters of Flavigny’s which, if shown to the lady he is hoping to 
marry, would cause her to break off the engagement. Criqueville frankly 
tells Flavigny that he has a weapon in these letters, and asks his opinion 
—ought he to make use of it or not ? And Flavigny gives his opinion : 


FLaviGNy: Vous vous étes dit: ““M. de Flavigny me refuse une place—que 
je ne mérite pas. J’ai entre les mains des lettres qui peuvent 
renverser tous ses réves de bonheur. Je lui mettrai ces lettres 
sous la gorge, et je lui demanderai la bourse ou la vie!” 


CRIQUEVILLE : (froidement, et avec beaucoup de dignité) Vous étes dans l’erreur, 
monsieur. Je ne demande rien 4 M. de Flavigny. J’ai eu le 
malheur de l’offenser. Je posséde une correspondance dangereuse 
pour lui. Je puis m’en servir, et je la brdle. (I/ allume le paquet 
de lettres a un flambeau). 
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FLAVIGNY (étonné et ému) : Gros tonsieun? C’est bien, ce que vous avez 

ait 1a ! 

CRIQUEVILLE (ému) : N’est-ce pas ? 

_That “ n’est-ce pas ?”” seems to me a touch that could only have been 
given by the hand of a master. Eventually Criqueville gets his appoint- 
ment, his capital, and Clotilde’s hand—successes not over well-deserved, 
perhaps, but which no audience could grudge to so amusing and engaging 
a semi-scoundrel. 

Here I must stop—not for lack of material, for that is inexhaustible, 
but because I have reached, if not exceeded, the limit allowed me. I can 
only refer the reader, if, as I like to flatter myself, he is sufficiently 
interested, to the plays themselves, where he will find these and innumer- 
able other characters, all drawn with the same sure hand, keen observation, 
and happy sense of the ridiculous. It may be as well to add a warning 
that, as may have been anticipated from my quotations, Labiche indulges 
largely in asides and soliloquies. But so did all dramatists, both French 
and English, up to the comparatively recent date when Ibsen proved by 
example that such devices were superfluous. 

May I be permitted a few more words in conclusion ? I find the following 

sentence in the article on Labiche in the penultimate edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica : ‘‘ Some foolish admirers have placed him on a 
level with Moliére.” That would certainly be high praise ; whether it is 
too high must be a matter of individual opinion. I am not very fond myself 
of literary parallels, which generally strike me as belittling to one side or 
the other, but the affinity between Moliére and Labiche is too obvious to 
be overlooked. So I shall risk making the comparison once more ; after 
all, Flaubert made it long ago, and I am quite content to be foolish in such 
company. 
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(A paper read to the Newman Society at Oxford) 
By MAURICE BARING 


Racine was a new-fangled person, a kind of Cubist, and she 


- ACINE,” said Madame de Sevigné, in one of her letters, i 
R: passera comme le café.” She said this because she thought 


was being loyal to Corneille. She will no doubt be ultimately 
right. A day will come when there will be no more Racine and no more 
coffee, only an Ersatz for each. But relatively she was wrong. : 

She thought Racine and coffee belonged to that category of heresies 
of which a living poet has said : ‘‘ The wind has blown them all away.” 

Nevertheless when you hear a statement of that kind made by a person 
of intelligence, such as Madame de Sevigné, you cannot help feeling a 
little bit alarmed. 

I remember when I was a small child feeling a cold chill come over me 
when I heard my father say that nearly all the most characteristic and 
seemingly permanent of the street denizens of London, which he remem- 
bered, had vanished, except the muffin-man, who seemed to have elements 
of eternity about him, and that even Punch and Judy would pass away. 

For all practical purposes the Punch and Judy show has almost passed 
away. Almost, but not quite. A few weeks ago, outside Harrods’ Stores, I saw 
a performance of Punch and Judy. The Pan-pipes played ; ‘Toby barked ; 
Punch’s high falsetto rang through the fog; Judy’s querulous remon- 
strances were quickly smothered ; and the drama marched, from logical 
step to logical step, to its tragic and inevitable close. Punch foiled the 
policeman, murdered the doctor, fooled the hangman, was baffled by the 
clown, and finally met with the doom of Doctor Faustus. Terrified, he 
went into the night, crying out the Cockney equivalent for “‘ O lente, 
lente, currite, noctis equi.” 

In the street, looking on at this rollicking comedy, at this terse tragedy, 
at this intoxicating melo-drama—I mean melo-drama (counting ‘Tob 
and the Pan-pipes) and not melodrama—a mixed crowd had assembled. 
There was an errand-boy, oblivious of his mission, a butcher’s cart pausing 
in its brisk career, a nursery-maid and a perambulator, several children, 
several grown-up people, a policeman, a clerk, a postman, a bookmaker— 
in fact, a representative audience. None of them could withdraw his 
attention from the spectacle until it was over, and even the more parsi- 
monious, who were determined to see the show for nothing, pretended 
to go away when the bag came round, and sneaked back again when that 
dangerous moment was tided over. It was a great success. The audience 
laughed ; a small child in front of me enjoyed the coffin ecstatically ; and 
several minor members of the audience, especially the baby in the peram- 
bulator, screamed when the devil came for Punch. There was a sigh of 
disappointment when it was all over. 
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The same week I witnessed a spectacle of a different kind. A drama 
called Atlantide, at Covent Garden, on the film. It was the cinematograph 
version of a French romance. The collision of two French officers with a 
French ‘ She-who-must-be-obeyed.”’ In rapid succession we witnessed 
rides on the desert ; the arrival of some officers in a forgotten and unspoiled 
corner of the continent of Atlantis ; the palace of Antinea (an Atlantean), 
in which former intruders, who one and all had hung their harps on 
weeping willow-trees to signify they died of love, were embalmed in bronze, 
by a process peculiar to Atlanteans, and were kept in the library and 
labelled and indexed by the librarian ; we saw the apartments of Antinea 
herself, rich with Moorish fretwork, plentifully stocked with Benares 
bowls, a little overcrowded perhaps, possibly a trifle too reminiscent of 
an international exhibition ; and finally Antinea herself unveiled. So great 
was her charm—we learn from the book, and the marginal notes of 
the film corroborated the fact—that a man at her bidding kills his best 
friend with a small hammer. The trouble is there is no one from Atlantis 
to play this tremendous part. And the audience, face to face, not with a 
mask, or with the unfettered fancy of its imagination, but with a concrete 
European lady, with an obvious experience of the movies, could hardly 
help feeling a shade disappointed. 

Then came an escape ; more desert scenes, a mirage, in which a vision 
of the Crystal Palace suddenly lent a cosy touch to an unfriendly land- 
scape of waste and arid desolation. 

Then a final scene in which the escaped officer feels the call of 
Antinea, and sets out for Atlantis once more. 

On paper what could be more thrilling ? The spectacle seemed to offer 
all that the eye and the imagination could ask for—adventure, gorgeous 
landscape, love-interest, terror, pity, excitement, suspense, a marvellous 
and poisoned camel perishing in its pride, a forgotten continent ; slaves, 
palm-trees, the Illustrated London News arriving punctually at the city 
of Antinea, the false lure of the mirage, the conflict between love and duty, 
the clash of wills, love, death ; all the elements of tragedy and romance 
. . . and yet the spectacle, judging from its effect on an audience, which 
was certainly interested and amused, but at the end a little tired, “‘ and 
pale, as it seemed, at last,” was less successful than Punch and Judy as 
performed in the Tottenham Court Road. 

_ But why, it may be asked, compare the two at all? Cannot both be 
enjoyed separately and differently by a reasonable person ? Well, the reason 
[ want to compare them is this : Punch and Judy and the cinematograph 
represent, I think, between them the ultimate possibilities, the complete 
range and scope of the drama of to-day and of the future. 

_ This occurred to me the first time I saw a movie. I at once followed 
the advice of the wise man who said : “‘ Directly I get a new idea I look up 
ind see which Greek author has expressed it best.” I found my idea 
xpressed more fully, more concisely, and more skilfully than I could 
sver have expressed it in a book of critical articles written in the ‘sixties 
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and the ’seventies by the poet Théodore de Banville, which were collected 
and republished in 1917, under the title of Critiques. 

In June 1878, Théodore de Banville made an astonishing prophecy. 
Talking of the magic of the dramatic poets he said it was indeed a wondrous 
feat to silver a whole sky, and to make the shadow twinkle with diamonds, 
by the happy manipulation of twelve syllables. He was thinking of two 
famous lines of Corneille. Our poets have done it over and over again in 
the manipulation of ten syllables. For instance : 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank. 
or, 

The moon is up and yet it is not night. 
or, 

Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud. 

But these miracles, said Théodore de Banville, will happen no more, 
because they no longer serve any purpose. To see, he says—I will transpose 
his French allusions into English equivalents—to see, he says, the dawn 
in russet mantle clad, walking o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill, or 
the floor of Heaven thick inlaid with patines of bright gold, is now the 
business of the electrician and the limelight lighter ; and magic will be 
paid for, just as heating and sweeping, monthly. Proud poetry, he said, 
who needs nothing to aid her to establish her dominion, will go back to 
the Ode and to the Epic. As to the stage, it will diverge into two widely 
different currents. On the one hand, into spectacular pantomime, aided 
by all the latest improvements in mechanism, lighting and scenery, and, 
on the other hand, into realistic drama, modern bourgeois drama, which 
will go straight to the point, and indulge more and more in the shorthand | 
business of an age of fustle and the style of the Morse code. . 

This was written in 1878, and not only did Théodore de Banville thus 
foresee the cinematograph, but his prophecy about the future of the 
drama has come literally true. The drama diverged into the two currents 
he foreshadowed : the movies and the realistic drama. Ibsen all over the 
world, with his herd of hysterical shopkeepers wrangling over an anti- 
macassar : the Théatre Antoine in Paris, the Art Theatre in Moscow, the 
Court Theatre in London, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Granville 
Barker, etc. Théodore de Banville forgot one thing—he forgot Punch and 
Judy. He forgot Guignol, and was spared the vision of the Grand Guignol. 

My object in writing this paper is to point out that in the bare existence 
of Punch and Judy, in the mere fact that Punch and Judy is not yet dead 
and can still be seen, there is not only still a lingering hope of something 
else, but there actually exists something else which is akin to Punch and 
Judy and founded on the same tradition. 

In another page, from the same book, Théodore de Banville tells us 
what led him to the conclusion that something like the cinematograph was. 
bound to evolve. 

He quotes what he says is a terrible and decisive aphorism : ‘‘ When 
the stage attains to material perfection dramatic poetry will cease to 
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exist.”” He adds the reason of this, namely, that the human eye tires of any 
spectacle that lasts a quarter of an hour. I don’t know whether Théodore de 
Banville ever assisted at an exhibition of tableaux vivants, but if he did, 
he surely would have said one minute for a quarter of an hour. No human 
being can behold a tableau vivant, however beautiful, for more than a 
minute, if for so long. If the spectacle is prolonged, he will scream. And 
it is this which proves the inanity of elaborate scenery in the mounting of 
Shakespeare and of all poetical drama. 

Once more, we find Théodore de Banville speaking to the point. In 
talking of Racine’s plays, he says that Racine was right to have them per- 
formed, in contemporary costume, on a stage crowded with noblemen, 
without giving a thought to local colour or historic verisimilitude. The 
day, he says, when ‘T'alma, in the name of progress, mounted Racine 
with a pretence of physical and pictorial probability, the intimate atmos- 
phere (/e sens intime) of the plays was lost for ever. Racine’s plays were 
meant to be played in a drawing-room, and his verse was meant to be 
recited in the earshot of a small and well-educated group of people. What 
is true about Racine is true in a different way and for different reasons 
about Shakespeare. 

This is what Théodore de Banville says about the mounting of Shake- 
speare : “‘ Very little furniture, extremely simple scenery, straight wings, 
and a frieze, which is in reality the continuation of a curtain, are the real 
accessories you need for Shakespeare, and which allow his changes of 
scene to take place in sight of the audience. When Hamlet was played here,” 
he continues (he is writing in 186g), “‘ the drama was killed by pretentious 
scenery which was heavily dumped down in front of us, by changes of 
scene and the noise of scene-shifting, by the constant fall and rise of the 
curtain, and, above all, by the entr’actes which unduly interrupted the 
action.” 

How terribly true this is about all modern productions of Hamlet, 
with the exception of those at the “‘ Old Vic.”’ The tragic thing about it is 
this : all this trouble and expense, all the thousands of pounds spent on 
scenery, mounting and electrical effects, is so much money wasted, and 
makes the production of many plays impossible. It has killed the production 
of poetical drama in England, but it has never satisfied the patrons of the 
drama, because you cannot get over the initial fact, which I have already 
mentioned, that the human eye tires of any scenic effect after a minute. 
Therefore, if the public need scenic effect, it must have something more 
than static scenic effect. It must have scenes that move. Hence the cinemato- 
graph ; and hence Théodore de Banville’s prophecy of the cinematograph. 
Well, if that is what the public wanted, they have got it. But I maintain 
that given the finest cinematograph in the world, and a great actor or actress 

erforming either in tragedy or comedy against a bare curtain, in a real 

play, with spoken words, the play would have the greater success, given, 

of course, that the opportunities for seeing either performance are equal. 

It would not be fair to pit a cinematograph that can go on all day and all 
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night (Sundays included) against an actor who cannot speak for more than 
three hours at a stretch, six nights in the week and at two matinées. 

I have often heard it said : “‘ That is all very well, but now the public 
is used to elaborate scenery it will always insist on having it.’’ My point 
is that the public, after the curtain has risen, does not notice the scenery, 
nor even look at it after the first minute of the action. It looks at the actors. 
It is following the play ; and as the whole essence of drama is action, and 
rapidity of action, a play of Shakespeare’s, for instance, which is divided 
into a multitude of scenes, suffers from a forcible lowering of the pulse, 
and its stride is impeded, retarded, and checked if the action is suspended 
while the scene is being changed, especially if the change involves either 
a long wait, or a deafening noise of hammering taking place behind a 
swaying back cloth. 

Anyone who has had the good fortune to witness a performance of 
Hamlet without scenery, with merely a curtain in the background, will 
probably have been surprised to find how little he missed the scenery ; 
how completely any thought of it vanished directly the actors held the 
attention. It is on record that one of Garrick’s greatest triumphs took 
place in a French drawing-room. He acted the dagger scene from Macbeth, 
and moved a small and elegant audience to terror. It is obvious that they 
did not feel the need of limelight or of an artificial thunderstorm in the 
distance. 

But one need not drag in Garrick to make the point. Children’s charades 
and Punch and Judy prove it. Supposing there was a long wait between 
each successive episode in Punch and Judy, while the scene was being 
changed and lighting effects were being prepared, the audience would 
melt away. 

The recent revival of The Beggar’s Opera is another proof that scenery 
is waste of money, for in recent times no play has been more simply 
mounted or more successful: and the first run of The Beggar’s Opera 
lasted ninety-five years longer than that of Chu Chin Chow. 

Another point is this: stage scenery, however elaborate, however 
realistic ; stage lighting, however complicated and ingenious, is always 
and must be always a comparative failure. A tree on the stage can never 
look like a real tree ; a stage bird never sings as well as a real bird ; a tea- 
tray is never quite as good as a real thunderstorm, although once at a 
rehearsal of Macbeth I heard the late Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree tell a 
real thunderstorm that he had warned it a thousand times to mind its 
cue and not to break in on his soliloquy, and to be less intempestive. 
Stage scenery can neither compete with Nature nor with the camera. 
That PEoe so, why waste money on it ? Why not learn a lesson from Punch 
and Judy 

‘The lesson is beginning to be learnt. There is a theatre in Paris, the 
Vieux Colombier, where Shakespeare’s plays are produced with the 
minimum of pageantry and the maximum of effect ; there is the “ Old 
Vic.” in London, where Shakespeare is enjoyed by the same kind of 
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people he wrote his plays for. Lately the revival of the Yellow Facket 
proved that two actors sitting on a table could give the illusion of a 
boat floating down a river. There are others, but what I should like to 
see 1s not only a wholesale revival of Punch and Judy, not only State- 
endowed Punch and Judys, and pensions for retired Codlins and Shorts, 
and homes for decayed Tobys, but a host of puppet-shows all over the 
country, for which poets such as Mr. Bridges, Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Shanks, 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. De la Mare, Mr. Trench, Mr. Belloc, and in fact all the 
poets (old and young) should write plays. 

These plays could be produced at once, without any bother. There 
would be no long heart-searchings as to whether or not the public could 
stand them. If the public couldn’t stand them, you could instantly change 
the bill and produce King Lear or The Comedy of Errors. There would be 
no delicate debate about the casting ; no manipulating of the play to suit 
the actor-manager, no rivalry between various actors, no question of any 
one of the puppets saying : “ Very well, then, I shan’t play.” 

_No rivalry as to the space between the names of the actors on the play- 
bills, which even in Paris is a source of trouble. I remember a case of a 
French academician who was found measuring a playbill outside a theatre 
with his umbrella. When he was asked what he was doing, he said: ‘‘ I 
am measuring the space between the name of my leading actress and her 
subordinates, and that between the name of my leading actor and his 
subordinates, as she says unless she is given as much interspace as he is 
enjoying she will throw up her part in my play.” There would be none of 
these unforeseen obstacles, and the drama would go back to what it was 
originally meant to be, what the French still call it : Le Spectacle, and what 
in England, alas, now survives only in the all too rare revivals of the 
incomparable drama of Punch and Judy. 

Le Spectacle. The Show. That is what we want. And that is what we 
get neither at the movies nor in the theatre nowadays, and hardly anywhere, 
in fact, except in Punch and Judy. Just before the war I was in Russia, 
and I met a poet who is now famous, calm, and dead. He died of scurvy 
in St. Petersburg, during the revolution. He is famous now for a poem about 
Bolshevism (not a Bolshevik poem) called The Twelve ; but he was well 
known before this in Russia, as a writer of exquisite verse, and of plays 
which were performed by living puppets. His name was Alexander Blok. 
I spent an evening in the winter of 1912 with him and some other Russian 
poets and men of letters, whose names I have forgotten ; but I remember 
that Blok spoke of nothing but the disappearance of the show, the spectacle, 
and he used the French word. He said on the modern stage there was no 
spectacle. Greek plays and Shakespeare were not allowed to be spectacles, 
in the French sense of the word spectacle, in the sense that children’s 
charades, the Passion Play at Ammergau, The Beggar’s Opera, and Punch 
and Judy are spectacles. The Chinese, he said, still had the right spectacle. 
Their pee are not, indeed, played by puppets, but by human beings ; 
human beings, nevertheless, who are so perfectly trained in movement, 
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facial play, and facial contortion, that on a diminutive stage two men, 
without any accessories, save weapons, can give without hardly moving — 
their bodies a realistic representation of a battle. 4 

I had another Russian friend who once described to me one of these — 
mimic battles, and he told me that the two impassive Chinamen, with — 
their wonderfully disciplined muscles and their obedient, elastic grimaces — 
and facial contortions, had for the first time brought home to him what — 
alarums and excursions meant on the stage. Alexander Blok denied that — 
there was any spectacle left in modern drama. He thought Chekov’s plays: 
were penny-readings of a gloomy kind ; Gorky’s plays short stories gone 
wrong ; Bernard Shaw’s plays overgrown pamphlets ; the whole of the 
modern French stage intolerable, with the exception of Rostand. What — 
he wanted was Moliére, Shakespeare, Punch and Judy; and he wrote 
one excellent play of the kind himself, in which the heroine was made of — 
cardboard. 

But now let us listen for one moment to the voice of common sense, to 
the man who may reasonably ask : ‘‘ But what do you suggest should be © 
done ? Punch and Judy is great fun, and we know that actor-managers 
sometimes spoil Shakespeare. The movies are a living fact. You need not ~ 
like them, but you can’t avoid them. They are there, and Punch and Judy 
is not there. The movies may be as undramatic, in spite of all their elaborate 
thrills, as Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks, but the sad fact remains that — 
Mrs. Jarley has won and Codlin and Short have lost the battle. When 
Mrs. Jarley tried to explain to little Nell the quality of her waxworks, 
little Nell asked a dangerous question : “‘ I never saw waxworks, madam,” 
she said. “ Is it funnier than Punch ?” “ Funnier ?”’ said Mrs. Jarley in a | 
shrill voice, “‘ it is not funny at all, it is calm and classical.” | 

Nothing at first sight could appear less calm and less classical than the 
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movies, especially those films that deal with classical subjects ; but as 
drama, as a spectacle, they compare with Punch and Judy, tame and 
pseudo-classical. They tire the eye, and I don’t believe the sight of 
Dr. Jekyll turning into Mr. Hyde, in sight of the audience, thrills a school- 
boy as much as the appearance of the coffin and the skeleton in Punch. 
The fact of the matter is that either drama happens or it does not happen ; 
and if it is not happening, not all the runaway trains, not all the motor- 
bicycles, leaping over express trains, in the world, not all the mirages 
in the Sahara will make it happen. A railway accident is not drama. 

Again the voice of common sense breaks in and says : “‘ What do you 
suggest ? What is your alternative ?’’ Matthew Arnold said : “‘ Organise the 
theatre, the theatre is irresistible.” Very well, then, how would you 
organise it? Do you suggest the mounting of plays being put in the hands 
of artists? Do you suggest that every play should have Gordon Craig 
screens, Cubist scenery and Scriabin effects of sound mixed with colour ?- 
Ifnot, if you simply want charades, and Punch and Judy, the stage 


cannot be reformed without being reformed altogether—reformed out 
of existence. 
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Well, what I want is not the impossible. All I ask is that the play may 
be allowed to do its own work, with the help of actors, and that it should 
not be stifled by accessories, scenery, properties, incidental music, limelight 
effects, dances, alarums and excursions, which fail to convince and merely 
succeed in retarding the action because they are not a part of it. They 
are ruinously costly and—this is my main point—the public, if they only 
knew it, and if only the managers knew it, do not want them at all, and in 
reality pay no attention to them. I can give a good example of this. Some 
years ago the late Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree produced Macbeth at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. Beerbohm Tree was a man of imagination and a dreamer 
of dreams. His imagination sometimes found adequate expression in the 
rendering of character parts such as Svengali, but this did not satisfy him. 
He saw and thought big, and expressed his dreams in grandiose 
Shakespearean productions, which were enormously expensive, and 
sometimes extremely beautiful, as pageants, but which rarely allowed 
le spectacle any free play. While he was rehearsing Macbeth, I attended 
several of the rehearsals. One afternoon, he was rehearsing the last act. 
There was a scene at the back, and an embryo portcullis somewhere. 
Macbeth’s army was being played by private soldiers of the Coldstream 
Guards. They stood dotted about on the stage in their red tunics, carrying 
light canes. In the foreground stood Beerbohm Tree in his ordinary 
clothes, and wearing, I think, a jewelled helmet. Nothing could have 
been more incongruous than the outward appearance of that act as it was 
played that afternoon to an empty theatre. In the stalls there were a few 
friends. And yet no sooner did the actors begin to speak their words, than 
the attention of the people in the audience, of the supers on the stage, of 
the scene-shifters in the wings was held ; and when Tree, hardly raising 


his voice, spoke the speech which begins : ‘‘ To-morrow and to-morrow 


and to-morrow,” and which I have always imagined Shakespeare was made 
to write in at the actor’s bidding, the effect was overwhelming. He was 
making no effort and the verse was allowed to do its own work. 

A few nights later, I was present on the first night, but there was so 
much dancing, so much music, so many floating ghosts and whirling 
witches, so many changes of scene, so much startling illumination, and 
such a wealth of unexpected detail and business, that one had not time to 
listen to the words, and the play seemed the whole time to be standing still. 
One felt all that wealth of colour and change had been a waste of money, 
and that the audience would have been held in a far tighter grip had they 
been able to witness the play in the undress clothes of rehearsal. I realised 
once and for all, not only how little accessories, how little all that is not 
the play matters ; not only this, but also that in a play, everything that 1s 


_ not the play is an obstacle, a cause of delay, a retarder. I don’t mean I want 


all the supers in a play to be dressed in the clothes they wear in everyday 
life ; on the contrary, the more gorgeous the dresses the better. But I 
know that often one super will do quite as well as ten supers, and that 
incidental music has a damping effect on drama, that to be effective it 
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must be an integral part of the drama, as in Wagner, or in Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande. 

My answers to the objections of common sense are, I think, the essence 
of common sense. I don’t want the stage to be turned into something else ; — 
an zsthetic electrocution chair, or a gallery of living waxworks, or a hall — 
of conjuring tricks, or a palace of reflectors. I want it to be restored to — 
what it originally was : a home of illusion. The cart of Thespis, the Miracle — 
Plays, the T'réteau de Tabarin, the Hétel de Rambouillet, the Globe Theatre, — 
Punch and Judy, The Italian puppet-shows, all of them had this in common: ~ 
they provided the opportunity of make-believe: and with the minimum ~ 
of effort they achieved the maximum of effect. They had another point — 
in common: they let their actors dress up. A man, or a woman, or a child, 
they knew, could dress up enough like something else to create the necessary 
illusion. But not all the painters, photo-scenists, stage-managers, and lime- — 
lighters in the world can make a scene that in itself, and without the aid 
of human action, gives the illusion of reality. And this brings me to my 
point, to my common-sense answer to the objections of common sense. 
The stage is an artificial thing. Let it remain artificial, and do not let it 
try and fail to be as natural as Nature, because the thing is impossible. 
The best electric light is not in the least like sunlight ; the most skilful 
artificial flowers are not in the least like almond blossom ; the best painted 
and the best lighted stage sunset or dawn is not comparable with a real 
sunset and dawn. But a frankly artificial stage tree is effective ; behind 
footlights an impossible stage sky is effective, because instead of trying to 
emulate sun and air it is making the most of gas or gauze. 

So far from wishing to abolish scenery, all I want is for scenery to 
resume its proper place; to abound in its own sense, and no longer 
to be ashamed of itself ; not to be snobbish and to aspire to a rank above 
its station. I want the stage to remain the stage, but not to try to encroach 
on the domain of painting, sculpture, music, and photography. I want 
the attention of the audience to be concentrated on the actors ; and if the 
play and situations demand and require it, I should like the costumes 
to be never so gorgeous, as long as they are appropriate. Nothing could 
be better than the costumes in Punch and Judy. They create a complete 
illusion. Nothing could be better than the costumes in the Italian puppet- 
shows and in The Beggar’s Opera. The princess in the puppet-show looks 
like a princess, and the clown looks like a clown, and we are satisfied. 
But when the Art Theatre at Moscow spent an infinity of labour in trying 
to set before us, on the stage, an old Russian country-house, at dawn, with 
windows opening on to a large cherry orchard in full blossom, with the 
birds singing, the audience admired the pains that had been taken, but 
were no more convinced of the reality of the cherry-blossom and the 
larks than they would have been by the birds in a toy symphony. In fact 
my answer to the objection of common sense is this : “‘ The play’s the 
thing ” ; write and act the play, the rest will take care of itself. And as we 
have got beyond the cart of Thespis and the Tréteau de Tabarin, let us make 
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the footlighted stage as effective as it can be, but let us take care that our 
effects do not neutralise the action of the play. Let us, above all, remember 
that everything on the stage is sham and make-believe, and that the more 
artificial it is, the greater will be the impression of poetic reality. A crown 
of tinsel on the stage is more effective than the purest gold ; stage jewels 
are more brilliant behind footlights than the most authentic pearls and 
diamonds ; a Bengal light on the stage is more satisfying than the subtlest 
shades of photo-scenery. 

If you read reminiscences of the great plays and great acting of the past, 
who is there who ever recollects or even gives a passing word to the scenery 
or to the mounting ? 

Wagner spent a lot of time and trouble in trying to make some 
mechanical ravens fly across the stage when the Valkyrie was first produced 
at Bayreuth. The ravens broke down, sideslipped, and crashed in mid- 
flight ; but what if they had flown ? What if they had been intrinsically or 
automatically stable ? Would their accurate flight have increased by one 
iota (twice iota is, I believe, the minimum angle of glide) the effect of 
ravens and winged steeds that the music was giving from a hundred 
instruments, and in spite of rotund tenors and massive prima donnas ? 

But in the music-dramas of Wagner there is an excuse for elaborate 
scenery ; there is more than an excuse, there is a reason for it. Wagner’s 
idea was to act on the senses by every possible means ; and scenery was 
just as integral a part of his music drama as Zeppelins or spies were of 
German warfare. The trouble is that elaboration and multiplication of 
means does not necessarily produce an increase of effect ; and in the long 
run it is the sound of Wagner that either casts or does not cast a spell, 
and not the scenery. 

_ When we read of the great acting, the great actors and plays of the past, 
the records tell us of Mrs. Siddons gliding as swiftly as a ghost through 
the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth. The recorder (Hazlitt) certainly 
had no eyes for the back-cloth. Or, Keats tells of the gusto in the voice of 
Keane as he said : “ Be stirring with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk.” 
Charlotte Bronté writes of the stamp of doom on Rachel’s brow, and 
sorrow striking that stage empress ; and we remember Sarah Bernhardt 
as the guilty queen, broken by unwilling guilt and Christian remorse, and 
saying in the stately accents of the Court of Louis the Fourteenth that she 
was slowly going to hell. Or, as I remember her at a concert I attended in 
the Hotel Ritz at Paris, during the South African War, moving a stiff, 
stodgy, and depressed audience to tears by an evocation of dawn and 
spring and dew, of the babble of April’s lady and her lord in May, as she 
recited a lyric of Victor Hugo’s. Or people remember Irving, as Becket, 
facing the murderers in Canterbury Cathedral. No amount of stage 
architecture could have added an inch of dignity to his carriage, or a 
spark of fire to the serene and confident courage of his gaze. — 

It is not necessary to invoke the past. Not longer ago than in February, 
1922, Chaliapine held a whole tightly-packed Albert Hall audience 
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breathless, although he had a bad cold ; and here once and for all was a — 
final proof of the needlessness of scenery. Here was a man with laryngitis, 
acting in a foreign language few of the audience could understand, and 
acting in a way that moved this audience to tears or laughter, as he pleased. 

It is true that one of the musical critics said he went away in the middle 
because he was bored, and because he said he had come to hear the real 
Chaliapine, and only got that when Chaliapine sang Boris Godounov. 
A child (and the Albert Hall audience knew it) could have told this learned 
critic that the Chaliapine who sang the ditty about the Governor’s daughter, — 
and expressed the fatuous, drunken, sleepy, half-articulate, meandering, 
maudlin, infatuated fancy of the minor government official was just as 
real as the Chaliapine who sang of the death of Boris Godounov. It is just 
possible, as it seemed to me, that the critic in reality understood neither. 
He found fault with Chaliapine for singing the Two Grenadiers in Russian. 
(When Duse played in Italian in Germany, I heard a professor say that the 
German public oughtn’t to stand such a thing.) : 

To resume: Chaliapine did and does what the great actors of all time 
did and do. They move us by their utterance, and by their gestures, and 
not by the devices of the surroundings nor the colour of the backgrounds. 
But the question remains whether modern plays, even granted all the 
achievements of actors and actresses of genius, can move us as much as 
the plays in which the actors were subordinate to the play itself, and 
sunk in it ; in which the play, and the play only, is the thing. That is to 
say, in the Greek Tragedy and in Punch and Judy. 

If you come to think of it, the most successful, and, indeed, often the 
most striking, parts of great actors and actresses are generally to be found — 
in inferior plays. It is in such plays that the mimes can make the most of 
their mimicry. But in very great plays no mimicry is necessary at all. 
The Agamemnon and Cidipus Rex can do without expression. No amount 
of facial play could add or detract from the situations or the words in which 
and by which they are expressed. Shakespeare can be badly acted, but the 
best acting of Shakespeare adds little to the majesty of the spoken 
word, even if it is being recited by a school-child. 

Not long ago I heard two scenes from Macbeth played by schoolboys 
aged eight, nine, and ten, at a day school in London. As the magnificent 
words came through their piping trebles, and the action was intimated 
by their ingenuous and unsophisticated gestures, I felt that I was hearing — 
Macbeth for the first time. | understood why Shakespeare’s heroines 
were played by boys ; why the Greek tragedians played with masks and 
spoke through a pipe ; for these children acted with the mask of innocence, 
and spoke through the pipe of childhood ; and the play, Shakespeare’s 
play, came to you direct without any admixture of art or artifice. There was 
nothing to detract from it. The play was the thing. 

To go back to Punch and Judy, what acting could add anything to 
that tremendous drama? What a relief it is to think that the audience 
which I saw lately in the Tottenham Court Road did not go away saying : 
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“ She was very good, but that’s not my idea of Judy,” or “ Punch under- 
acted in the scene with the Hangman,” or “‘ So-and-so was very good, 
but he wasn’t Punch.” 

In Punch and Judy, the play and nothing but the play is the thing. 
That is perhaps why it is the best of all plays, although the various versions 
of the tragical story of Dr. Faustus, which is so obviously in the same 
tradition, runs it close. Here, again, how far more effective any version 
of Dr. Faustus would be if played by puppets. If Helen of Troy were a 
doll we should be spared the doubt of wondering when Marlowe puts into 
Faust’s mouth the lines: “Is this the face that launched a thousand 
ships ?”’ whether he did not mean: “ Is this the face that launched a 
thousand ships ? ” A doubt that so often assails us when we see the Helens, 
the Cleopatras, the Shes-whom-we-could-so-well-imagine-might-be- 
disobeyed, on the modern stage, and on the films. 

For all these reasons, I go back to my initial plea. I wish that the poets 
and playwrights of the present and the future would go back to Punch 
and Judy, and to the puppet-show, and learn of it. There is no place like 
a puppet-stage for Jonson’s learned sock and Shakespeare’s wood-notes 
wild ; and there, more easily than in the cinematograph, or on the vast 
Reinhardt circuses of Germany, Gorgeous Tragedy can come sweeping 
by. There is less room for her to sweep ; but the narrower the space the more 
tremendous the curve of her sweep. Remember this, too, that Punch and 
Judy, unlike the waxworks, zs funny. 
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By W. B. YEATS 


HE one house where nobody thought or talked politics was a 

house in Ely Place, where a number of young men lived together 

and, for want of a better name, were called Theosophists. 

Beside the resident members, other members dropped in and 
out during the day, and the reading-room was a place of much discussion 
about philosophy and about the arts. The house had been taken in the 
name of the engineer to the Board of Works, a black-bearded young man, 
with a passion for Manichean philosophy, and all accepted him as host ; 
and sometimes the conversation, especially when I was there, became too 
ghostly for the nerves of his young and delicate wife, and he would be 
made angry. I remember young men struggling, with inexact terminology 
and insufficient learning, for some new religious conception on which 
they could base their lives ; and some few strange or able men. 

At the top of the house lived a medical student who read Plato and 
took hashisch, and a young Scotchman who owned a vegetarian restaurant 
and had just returned from America, where he had gone as the disciple 
of the Prophet Harris and where he would soon return in the train of 
some new prophet. When one asked what set him on his wanderings he 
told of a young Highlander, his friend in boyhood, whose cap was always 
_ plucked off at a certain twist in the road, till the fathers of the village 
fastened it upon his head by recommending drink and women. When 
he had gone his room was inherited by an American hypnotist, who had 
lived among the Zuni Indians with the explorer Cushant, and told of a 
Zuni Indian who, irritated by some white man’s praise of telephone and 
telegraph, cried out, “ Can hen do that ?”’ and cast above his head two 
handfuls of sand that burst into flame, and flamed till his head seemed 
wrapped in fire. He professed to talk the philosophy of the Zuni Indians, 
but it seemed to me the vague Platonism that all there talked, except that 
he spoke much of men passing in sleep into the heart of mountains, a 
doctrine that was presently incorporated in the mythology of the house, to 
send young men and women hither and thither inquiring for sacred places. 
On a lower floor lived a strange red-haired girl, all of whose thoughts 
were set upon painting and poetry, conceived as abstract images like 
Love and Penury in the “ Symposium ”’ ; and to these images she sacrificed 
herself with Asiatic fanaticism. ‘The engineer had discovered her starving 
somewhere in an unfurnished or half-fornished room, and that she had 
lived for many weeks upon bread and shell-cocoa, so that her food had 
never cost her more than a penny a day. Born into a county family, 
who were so haughty that their neighbours called them the Royal Family 
she had quarrelled with a mad father, who had never, his tenants declared, 
“unscrewed the top of his flask with any man,” because she wished to 
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study art ; had run"away from home, had lived for a time by selling her 
watch, and then by occasional stories in an Irish paper. For some weeks 
she had paid half-a-crown a week to some poor woman to see her to the 
art schools and back, for she considered it wrong for a woman to show 
herself in public places unattended ; but of late she had been unable 
to afford the school fees. The engineer engaged her as a companion for 
his wife, and gave her money enough to begin her studies once more. 
She had talent and imagination, a gift for style ; but, though ready to 
face death for painting and poetry, conceived as allegorical figures, she 
hated her own genius, and had not met praise and sympathy early enough 
to overcome the hatred. Face to face with paint and canvas, pen and 
paper, she saw nothing of her genius but its cruelty, and would have 
scarce arrived before she would find some excuse to leave the schools 
for the day—if, indeed, she had not invented over her breakfast some 
occupation so laborious that she could call it a duty, and so not go at all. 
Most watched her in mockery, but I watched in sympathy ; composition 
strained my nerves and spoiled my sleep ; and yet, as far back as I could 
trace—and in Ireland we have long memories—my paternal ancestors 
had worked at some intellectual pursuit, while hers had shot and hunted. 
She could at any time, had she given up her profession, which her father 
had raged against not because it was art, but because it was a profession, 
have returned to the common comfortable life of women. When, a little 
later, she had quarrelled with the engineer or his wife, and gone back to 
bread and shell-cocoa, I brought her an offer from a Dublin merchant 
of some fairly well-paid advertisement work, which would have been 
less laborious than artistic creation ; but she said that to draw advertise- 
ments was to degrade art, thanked me elaborately, and did not disguise 
her indignation. She had, I believe, returned to starvation with joy, 
for constant anemia would shortly give her an argument strong enough 
to silence her conscience when the allegorical images glared upon her, 
and, apart from that, starvation and misery had a large share in her ritual 
of worship. 

At the top of the house, and at the time I remember best, in the same 
room with the young Scotchman, lived Mr. George Russell (A.E.), and 
the house and the society were divided into his adherents and those of the 
engineer ; and I heard of some quarrelling between the factions. The 
rivalry was subconscious. Neither had willingly opposed the other in any 
matter of importance. The engineer had all financial responsibility, and 
George Russell was, in the eyes of the community, saint and genius. 
Had either seen that the question at issue was the leadership of mystical 
thought in Dublin, he would, I think, have given way, but the dispute 
seemed trivial. At the weekly meetings anything might be discussed ; no 
chairman called a speaker to order ; an atheistic workman could denounce 
religion, or a pious Catholic confound theosophy with atheism ; and the 
engineer, precise and practical, disapproved. He had an object. He wished 
to make converts for a definite form of belief, and here an enemy, if a 
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better speaker, might make all the converts. He wished to confine 
discussion to members of the society, and had proposed in committee, I 
was told, a resolution on the subject ; while Russell, who had refused to 
join my National Literary Society, because the party of the Harp and the 

dlsdog set limits to discussion, resisted, and at last defeated him. In 
a couple of years some new dispute arose ; he resigned, and founded a 
society which drew doctrine and method from America or London ; and 
Russell became, as he is to-day, the one masterful influence among young 
Dublin men and women who love religious speculation, but have no 
historical faith. 

When Russell and I had been at the Art School six or seven years 
before he had been almost unintelligible. He had seemed incapable of 
coherent thought, and perhaps was so at certain moments. The idea came 
upon him, he has told me, that if he spoke he would reveal that he had 
lost coherence ; and for the three days that the idea lasted spent the hours 
of daylight wandering upon the Dublin mountains that he might escape 
the necessity for speech. I used to listen to him at that time, mostly walking 
through the streets at night, for the sake of some stray sentence, beautiful 
and profound, amid many words that seemed without meaning ; and there 
were others, too, who walked and listened, for he had become to, I think, all 
his fellow-students sacred, as the fool is sacred in the East. We copied the 
model laboriously, while he would draw without research into the natural 
form, and call his study St. John in the Wilderness ; but I can remember the 
almost scared look and the half-whisper of a student, now a successful 
sculptor, who said, pointing to the modelling of a shoulder, “‘ That is too 
easy, a great deal too easy ! ”’ For with brush and pencil he was too coherent. 

We derided each other, told absurd tales to one another’s discredit, 
but we never derided him, or told tales to his discredit. He stood outside 
the sense of comedy his friend John Eglinton has called ‘‘ the social cement” 
of our civilisation ; and we would “ gush ”’ when we spoke of him, as men 
do when they praise something incomprehensible. But when he painted 
there was no difficulty in comprehending. How could that ease and 
rapidity of composition, so far beyond anything that we could attain to, 
belong to a man whose words seemed often without meaning ? 

A few months before I had come to Ireland he had sent me some verses 
which IJ had liked till Edwin Ellis had laughed me from my liking by 
proving that no line had a rhythm that agreed with any other, and that 
the moment one thought he had settled upon some scheme of rhyme he 
would break from it without reason. But now his verse was clear in thought 
and delicate in form. He wrote without premeditation or labour. It had, 
as it were, organised itself, and grown as nervous and living as if it had, 
as Dante said of his own work, paled his cheek. The Society he belonged 
to published a little magazine, and he had asked the readers to decide 
whether they preferred his prose or his verse, and it was because they so 
willed it that he wrote the little transcendental verses afterwards published 
in Homeward Songs by the Way. 
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Life was not expensive in that house, where, I think, no meat was 
_ eaten ; and I know that out of the sixty or seventy pounds a year which 
_ he earned as accountant in a Dublin shop, he saved a considerable portion 
for private charity ; and it was, I think, his benevolence that gave him his 
lucidity of speech and, perhaps, of writing. If he convinced himself that 
any particular activity was desirable in the public interest or in that of 
his friends, he had at once the ardour that came to another from personal 
ambition. He was always surrounded by a little group of infirm or 
unlucky persons, whom he explained to themselves and to others, turning 
cat to griffin, goose to swan. In later years he was to accept the position 
of organiser of a co-operative banking system, before he had even read 
a book upon economics or finance, and within a few months to give evidence 
before a Royal Commission upon the system, as an acknowledged expert, 
though he had brought to it nothing but his impassioned versatility. 

At the time I write of him he was the religious teacher, and that alone— 
his painting, his poetry, and his conversation all subservient to that one 
end. Men watched him with awe or with bewilderment ; it was known that 
he saw visions continually, perhaps more continually than any modern 
man since Swedenborg ; and when he painted and drew in pastel what 
he had seen, some accepted the record without hesitation, others, like 
myself, noticing the academic Greco-Roman forms, and remembering 
his early admiration for the works of Gustave Moreau, divined a subjective 
element, but no one doubted his word. One might not think him a good 
observer, but no one could doubt that he reported with the most scrupulous 
care what he believed himself to have seen; nor did he lack occasional 
objective corroboration. Walking with some man in his park—his demesne, 
as we say in Ireland—he had seen a visionary church at a particular spot, 
and the man had dug and uncovered its foundations ; then some woman 
had met him with, “ Oh, Mr. Russell, I am so unhappy,” and he had 
replied, ‘‘ You will be perfectly happy this evening at seven o’clock,” and 
left her to her blushes. She had an appointment with a young man for 
seven o’clock. I had heard of this a day or so after the event, and I asked 
him about it, and was told it had suddenly come into his head to use those 
words ; but why he did not know. He and I often quarrelled, because 
I wanted him to examine and question his visions, and write them out 
as they occurred ; and still more because I thought symbolic what he 
thought real, like the men and women that passed him on the road. 
Were they so much a part of his subconscious life that they would have 
vanished had he submitted them to question ; were they like those voices 
that only speak, those strange sights that only show themselves for an 
instant, when the attention has been withdrawn—that phantasmagoria of 
which I had learnt something in London ; and had his verse and his 
painting a like origin? And was that why the same hand that painted a certain 
dreamy, lovely sandy shore, now in the Dublin Municipal Gallery, could 
with great rapidity fill many canvases with poetical commonplace ; and 
why, after writing Homeward Songs by the Way, where all is skilful and 
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much exquisite, he would never again write a perfect book ? Was ‘it 
precisely because in Swedenborg alone the conscious and the subconscious eg 
became one, as in that marriage of the angels which he has described as a — 
contact of the whole being, that Coleridge thought Swedenborg both man 
and woman ? ! 
Russell’s influence, which was already great, had more to support it 
than his versatility or the mystery that surrounded him, for his sense of 
justice, and the daring that came from his own confidence in it, had made 
him the general counsellor. He would give endless time to a case of 
conscience, and no situation was too difficult for his clarity ; and certainly 
some of the situations were difficult. I remember his being summoned to 
decide between two ladies who had quarrelled about a vacillating admirer, 
and called each other, and to each other’s faces, the worst names in our 
somewhat anemic modern vocabulary ; and I have heard of his success 
on an occasion when I think no other but Dostoievsky’s idiot could have 
avoided offence. The Society was very young, and as its members faced 
the world’s moral complexities as though they were the first that ever 
faced them, they drew up very vigorous rules. One rule was that if any 
member saw a fault growing upon any other member, it was his duty 
to point it out to that member. A certain young man became convinced 
that a certain young woman had fallen in love with him ; and, as an 
unwritten rule pronounced love and the spiritual life incompatible, that 
was a heavy fault. As the young man felt the delicacy of the situation, 
he asked for Russell’s help, and side by side they braved the offender, 
who, I was told, received their admonishment with surprised humility 
and promised amendment. His voice would often become high and lose 
its self-possession during intimate conversation, and I especially could 
often put him in a rage ; but the moment the audience became too large 
for intimacy, or some exacting event had given formality to speech, he 
would be at the same moment impassioned and impersonal. He had, and 
has, the capacity, beyond that of any man I have known, to put with 
entire justice not only the thoughts, but the emotions of the most opposite 
parties and personalities, dissolving as it were some public or private uproar 
into drama by Corneille or by Racine ; and men who have hated each 
other must sometimes have Chen reconciled, because each heard his | 
enemy’s argument put into better words than he himself had found for 
his own ; and this gift was in later years to give him political influence, and 
win him respect from Irish Nationalist aid Unionist alike. It was perhaps 
because of it, joined to a too literal acceptance of those noble images of 
moral tradition which are so like late Graeco-Roman statues, that he has 
seen all human life as a mythological system, where, though all cats are 
riffins, the more dangerous griffins are only to be found among politicians — 
e has not spoken to, or among authors he has but glanced at ; while 
those men and women who bring him their confessions and listen to his 
advice Rete a the snowiest of swan’s plumage. Nor has it failed to make 
him, as I think, a bad literary critic ; demanding plays and poems where 
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the characters must attain a stature of seven feet, and resenting as some- 
_ thing perverse and morbid all abatement from that measure. I sometimes 

wonder what he would have been had he not met in early life the poetry 
of Emerson and Walt Whitman, writers who have begun to seem super- 
ficial precisely because they lack the vision of evil ; and those translations 
of the Upanishads, which it is so much harder to study by the sinking 
flame of Indian tradition than by the serviceable lamp of Emerson and 
Walt Whitman... . 


XII 


I heard the other day of a Dublin man recognising in London an 
elderly man who had lived in that house in Ely Place in his youth, and of 
that elderly man, at the sudden memory, bursting into tears. Though I 
have no such poignant memories, for I was never of it, never anything 
but a dissatisfied critic, yet certain vivid moments come back to me as | 
write. . . . Russell has just come in from a long walk on the Two Rock 
mountains, very full of his conversation with an old religious beggar, 
who kept repeating, ‘‘ God possesses the heavens, but He covets the earth— 
He covets the earth.” 


I get in talk with a young man who has taken the orthodox side in 
some debate. He is a stranger, but explains that he has inherited magical 
art from his father, and asks me to his rooms to see it in operation. He and 
a friend of his kill a black cock, and burn herbs in a big bowl, but nothing 
happens except that the friend repeats again and again, ““ Oh, my God!” 
and when I ask him why he has said that, does not know that he has spoken ; 
and I feel that there is something very evil in the room. 


We are sitting round the fire one night, and a member, a woman, tells 
a dream that she has just had. She dreamed that she saw monks digging in a 
garden. They dug down till they found a coffin, and when they took off 
the lid she saw that in the coffin lay a beautiful young man in a dress of 
gold brocade. The young man railed against the glory of the world, and 
when he had finished, the monks closed the coffin reverently and buried 
it once more. They smoothed the ground and then went on with their 


gardening. 


I have a young man with me, an official of the National Literary Society, 
and I leave him in the reading-room with Russell, while I go upstairs to 
see the young Scotchman. I return after some minutes to find that the young 
man has become a Theosophist, but a month later, after an interview 
with a friar, to whom he gives an incredible account of his new beliefs, 


he goes to Mass again. 
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When staying with Hyde in Roscommon I had driven over to Lough | 
Kay, hoping to find some local memory of the old story of Tumaus Costello, 
which I was turning into a story now called Proud Costello, Macdermot’s — 
Daughter, and the Bitter Tongue. 1 was rowed up the lake that I might — 
find the island where he died ; I had to find it from Hyde’s account in- 
The Love-Songs of Connaught, for when I asked the boatman, he told the 
story of Hero and Leander, putting Hero’s house on one island and 
Leander’s on another. Presently we stopped to eat our sandwiches at the 
“‘ Castle Rock,” an island all castle. It was not an old castle, being but the 
invention of some romantic man seventy or eighty years ago. The last man 
who had lived there had been Dr. Hyde’s father, and he had but stayed a 
fortnight. The Gaelic-speaking men in the district were accustomed, instead — 
of calling some specially useless thing a “ white elephant,” to call it “The | 
Castle on the Rock.” The roof was, however, still sound and the windows © 
unbroken. The situation in the centre of the lake, with little wood-grown 
islands, and surrounded by wood-grown hills, is romantic, and at one end, — 
and perhaps at the other too, there is a stone platform where meditative © 
persons might pace to and fro. I planned a mystical Order which should ~ 
buy or hire the castle, and keep it as a place where its members could 
retire for a while for contemplation, and where we might establish mysteries 
like those of Eleusis and Samothrace ; and for ten years to come my most 
impassioned thought was a vain attempt to find philosophy and to create © 
ritual for that Order. I had an unshakable conviction, arising how or whence ~ 
I cannot tell, that invisible gates would open as they opened for Blake, as — 
they opened for Swedenborg, as they opened for Boehme, and that this — 

} 


pio 


philosophy would find its manual of devotion in all imaginative literature, © 
and set before Irishmen for special manual an Irish literature which, 
though made by many minds, would seem the work of a single mind, and 
turn our places of beauty or legendary association into holy symbols. I did 
not think this philosophy would be wholly pagan, for it was plain that its — 
dg must be selected from all those things that had moved men most — 
uring many, mainly Christian, centuries. | 
I thought that for a time I could rhyme of love, calling it The Rose, 
because of the Rose’s double meaning ; of an old fisherman with ‘ never 
a crack in his heart” ; of an old woman complaining of the idleness of 
the young, or of some cheerful fiddler, all those things that “ popular — 
oets ” write of, but that I must some day, on that day when the gates 
egan to open, become difficult or obscure. With a rhythm that still echoed — 
Morris I prayed to the Red Rose, to Intellectual Beauty : 
Come near, come near, come near—ah, leave me still 
A little space for the Rose-breath to fill, 
Lest I no more hear common things. . . . 
But seek alone to hear the strange things said 
By God to the bright hearts of those long dead, 
And learn to chant a tongue men do not : Bey 
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I do not remember what I meant by “ the bright hearts,” but a little 
later I wrote of Spirits ‘‘ with mirrors in their hearts.” 

My rituals were not to be made deliberately, like a poem, but all 
got by that method Macgregor had explained to me, and with this hope I 
plunged without a clue into a labyrinth of images, into that labyrinth 
that we are warned against in those ‘“‘ Oracles” which antiquity has 
attributed to Zoroaster, but modern scholarship to some Alexandrian 
poet. “Stoop not down to the darkly splendid world wherein lieth 
continually a faithless depth and Hades wrapped in cloud, delighting in 
unintelligible images.” . . . 


XV 


Two or three years after our return to Bedford Park The Doll’s House 
had been played at the Royalty Theatre in Dean Street, the first Ibsen 
play to be played in England, and somebody had given me a seat for the 
gallery. In the middle of the first act, while the heroine was asking for 
macaroons, a middle-aged washerwoman who sat in front of me stood up 
and said to the little boy at her side, “‘ Tommy, if you promise to go home 
straight, we will go now’; and at the end of the play, as I wandered 
through the entrance-hall, I heard an elderly critic murmur, “ A series 
of conversations terminated by an accident.’’ I was divided in mind; I 
hated the play ; what was it but Carolus Duran, Bastien-Lepage, Huxley, 
and Tyndall all over again ; I resented being invited to admire dialogue 
so close to modern educated speech that music and style were impossible. 

“ Art is art because it is not nature,” I kept repeating to myself, but 
how could I take the same side with critic and washerwoman ? As time 
passed Ibsen became in my eyes the chosen author of very clever young 
journalists, who, condemned to their treadmill of abstraction, hated music 
and style ; and yet neither I nor my generation could escape him because, 
though we and he had not the same friends, we had the same enemies. 
I bought his collected works in Mr. Archer’s translation out of my thirty 
shillings a week and carried them to and fro upon my journeys to Ireland 
and Sligo, and Florence Farr, who had but one great gift, the most perfect 
poetical elocution, became prominent as an Ibsen actress and had almost 
a success in Rosmersholm, where there is symbolism and a stale odour of 
spilt poetry. She and I and half our friends found ourselves involved in 
a quarrel with the supporters of old-fashioned melodrama and conven- 
tional romance and in the support of the new dramatists who wrote in what 
the daily Press chose to consider the manner of Ibsen. In 1894 she became 
manageress of the Avenue Theatre with a play of Dr. 'Todhunter’s called 
The Comedy of Sighs and Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man. She 
asked me to write a one-act play for her niece, Miss Dorothy Paget,ja 
girl of eight or nine, to make her first stage appearance in ; and I, with 
my Irish Theatre in mind, wrote The Land of Heart’s Desire, in some 
discomfort when the child was theme, as I knew nothing of children, 
but with an abundant mind when Mary Bruin was, for I knew an Irish 
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woman whose unrest troubled me and lay beyond my comprehension. 
When she opened her theatre she had to meet a hostile audience, almost 
as violent as that Synge met in January, 1907, and certainly more brutal, 
for the Abbey audience had no hatred for the players, and I think but 
little for Synge himself. Nor had she the certainty of final victory to give 
her courage, for The Comedy of Sighs was a rambling story told with a little 
paradoxical wit. She had brought the trouble upon herself perhaps, for 
always in revolt against her own poetical gift, which now seemed obsolete, 
and against her own Demeter-like face in the mirror, she had tried when 
interviewed by the Press to shock and startle—to seem to desire enemies ; 
and yet, unsure of her own judgment, being out of her own trade, had feared 
to begin with Shaw’s athletic wit ; and now outraged convention saw its 
chance. For two hours and a half pit and gallery drowned the voices of the 
players with boos and jeers that were meant to be bitter to the author, who 
sat visible to all in his box surrounded by his family, and to the actress 
struggling bravely through her weary part ; and then pit and gallery went 
home to spread their lying story that the actress had a fit of hysterics in 
her dressing-room. 

Todhunter had sat on to the end, and there were, I think, four acts of 
it, listening to the howling of his enemies, while his friends slipped out 
one by one, till one saw everywhere their empty seats, but nothing could 
arouse the fighting instincts of that melancholy man. Next day I tried to 
get him to publish his book of words with satirical designs and illustrations 
by Beardsley, who was just rising into fame, and an introduction attacking 
the public, but though petulant and irascible he was incapable of an 
emotion that could give life to a cause. He shared the superstition, sti 
current in the theatre, that the public wants sincere drama, but is kept 
from it by some conspiracy of managers or newspapers, and could not get 
out of his head that the actors were to blame. Shaw, whose turn came next, 
had foreseen all months before, and had planned an opening that would 
confound his enemies. For the first few minutes Arms and the Man is crude 
melodrama, and then just when the audience are thinking how crude it 
is, it turns into excellent farce. At the dress rehearsal a dramatist who had 
had his own quarrel with an audience was taken in the noose ; for at the 
first laugh he stood up, turned his back on the stage, scowled, and even 
when everybody else knew what turn the play had taken continued to 
scowl and order those nearest to be silent. 

On the first night the whole pit and gallery, except certain members 
of the Fabian society, started to laugh at the author, and then, discovering 
that they themselves were being laughed at, sat there not converted— 
their hatred was too bitter for that—but dumbfounded, while the rest 
of the house cheered and laughed. In the silence that greeted the author 
after the cry for a speech one man did indeed get his courage and boo 
loudly. “I assure the gentleman in the gallery,” was Shaw’s answer, 
“ that he and I are of exactly the same opinion, but what can we do against 
a whole house who are of the contrary opinion ? ” And from that moment 
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Bernard Shaw became the most formidable man in modern letters, and 
even the most drunken of medical students knew it. My own play, which 
had been played with The Comedy of Sighs, had roused no passions, but 
had pleased a sufficient minority for Florence Farr to keep it upon the 
stage with Arms and the Man ; I was in the theatre almost every night for 
some weeks. ‘‘ Oh, yes, the people seem to like Arms and the Man,” said 
one of Mr. Shaw’s players to me, “‘ but we have just found out that we 
are all wrong. Mr. Shaw did really mean it quite seriously, for he has 
written a letter to say so, and we must not play for laughs any more.” 
Another night I found the manager triumphant and excited : the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh had been there, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh had spoken his dislike out loud so that the whole stalls could 
hear, but the Prince of Wales had been “ very pleasant ” and “ got the 
Duke of Edinburgh away as soon as possible.’’ ‘‘ They asked for me,” he 
went on, “ and the Duke of Edinburgh kept on repeating ‘’ The man is 
mad,’ meaning Mr. Shaw, and the Prince of Wales asked who Mr. Shaw 
was, and what he meant by it.” I myself was almost as bewildered, for 
though I came mainly to see how my own play went, and for the first 
fortnight to vex my most patient actors with new lines, I listened with 
excitement to see how the audience would like certain passages of Arms 
and the Man. I hated it ; it seemed to me inorganic, logical straightness 
and not the crooked road of life, and I stood aghast before its energy 
as to-day before that of the Stone Drill by Mr. Epstein or of some design 
by Mr. Wyndham Lewis. He was right to claim Samuel Butler for his 
master, for Butler was the first Englishman to make the discovery that 
it is possible to write with great effect without music, without style, 
either good or bad, to eliminate from the mind emotional implication and 
to prefer plain water to every vintage, so much metropolitan lead and solder 
to any tendril of the vine. Presently I had a nightmare that I was haunted 
by a sewing-machine, that clicked and shone, but the incredible thing 
was that the machine smiled, smiled perpetually. Yet I delighted in Shaw, 
the formidable man. He could hit my enemies and the enemies of all I 
loved as I could never hit, as no living author that was dear to me could 
ever hit. 

Florence Farr’s way home was mine also for a part of the way, and it 
was often of this that we talked, and sometimes, though not always, she 
would share my hesitations, and for years to come I was to wonder, 
whenever Shaw became my topic, whether the cock crowed for my blame 
or for my praise. 


XVI 


Shaw and Wilde, had no catastrophe come, would have long divided 
the stage between them, though they were most unlike—for Wilde believed 
himself to value nothing but words in their emotional associations, and 
he had turned his style to a parade as though it were his show, and he 
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I was at Sligo again and I saw the announcement of his action against 
Lord Queensberry when starting from my uncle’s house to walk to Knock- 
narea to dine with Cockrane of the Glen, as he was called, to distinguish 
him from others of that name, an able old man. He had a relation, a poor 
mad girl, who shared our meals, and at whom I shuddered. She would 
take a flower from the vase in front of her and push it along the table- 
cloth towards any male guest who sat near. The old man himself had 
strange opinions, born not from any mental eccentricity, but from the 
solitude of his life ; and a freedom from all prejudice that was not of his 
own discovery. ‘‘ The world is getting more manly,’”’ he would say, “ it 
has begun to drink port again,” or “ Ireland is going to become prosperous. 
Divorced couples now choose Ireland for a retreat, just as before Scotland 
became prosperous they began to go there. There are a divorced wife 
and her lover living at the other side of the mountain.” I remember that 
I spoke that night of Wilde’s kindness to myself, said I did not believe 
him guilty, quoted the psychologist Bain, who has attributed to every 
sensualist ‘‘a voluminous tenderness,” and described Wilde’s hard 
brilliance, his dominating self-possession. I considered him essentially a 
man of action, that he was a writer by perversity and accident, and would 
have been more important as soldier or politician ; and I was certain that, 
guilty or not guilty, he would prove himself a man. I was probably excited, 
and did most of the talking, for if Cockrane had talked, I would have 
remembered an amusing sentence or two; but he was certainly 
Le nage A couple of days later I received a letter from Lionel Johnson 

enouncing Wilde with great bitterness. He had “a cold scientific intel- 
lect” ; he got a “‘ sense of triumph and power at every dinner-table he 
dominated from the knowledge that he was guilty of that sin which, more 
than any other possible to man, would turn all those people against him 
if they but knew.” He wrote in the mood of his poem, To the Destroyer 
of a Sul addressed to Wilde, as I have always believed, though I know 
nothing of the circumstance that made him write it. 

I might have known that Wilde’s phantasy had taken some tragic turn, 
and that he was meditating upon possible disaster, but one took all his 
words for play—had he not called insincerity “‘a mere multiplication of 
the personality,” or some such words ? I had met a man who had found 
him in a barber’s shop in Venice, and heard him explain, ‘‘ I am having 
my hair curled that I may resemble Nero” ; and when, as editor of an 
Irish Anthology, I had asked leave to quote Tread Gently, She is Near Under 
the Snow, pated written that I might do so if I pleased, but his most 
characteristic poem was that sonnet with the lines : 


Lo ! with a little rod 
I did but touch the honey of romance 
And must I lose a soul’s inheritance. 


(To be continued.) 
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[Christopher Pitt was born at Blandford, Dorset, in 1699. His education was at 
Winchester and at New College, Oxford. In 1725 he published a verse translation 
of Vida’s Art of Poetry, and in 1740 one of the A’neid. Both of these were highly 
successful in their day ; of the translation from Virgil Johnson said, ‘‘ Pitt pleases 
the critics, Dryden the people ; Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read.” His lines on Mrs. 
Walker’s poems form one of the wittiest trifles of the eighteenth century, though 
the lady’s works are forgotten. Pitt held the living of Pimperne, Dorset, where he died 
in 1748. Wilmot, we need scarcely say, is Rochester —Ep1Tor.] 


On Mrs. Walker's Poems 
Particularly that on the Author 


LUSH, Wilmot, blush ; a female muse, 
Without one guilty line, 
The tender theme of love pursues 

In softer strains than thine. 


*Tis thine the passion to blaspheme, 
*Tis her’s with wit and ease 

(When a mere nothing is the theme) 
Beyond thyself to please. 


Then be to her the prize decreed, 
Whose merit has prevail’d ; 


For what male poet can succeed, 
If Rochester has fail’d ? 


Since Phebus quite forgetful grows, 
And has not yet thought fit, 

In his high wisdom, to impose 
A salique law on wit ; 


Since of your thoughts he takes no care, 
Ye Priors, Popes, and Gays ; 

Tis hard !—but let the women wear 
The breeches and the bays. 


CHRISTOPHER PITT (1699-1748) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE chief articles in the first number of volume 3 of the Library (The 

Transactions of the Bibliographical Society) are those of Mr. Hilary 

Jenkinson on Elizabethan Handwritings and of Professor G. C. Moore Smith 

on The Refusal of Ye Hand, A Mock-heroical Poem. Mr. Jenkinson’s article 
is an important contribution to our knowledge of a much-neglected subject, and is 
illustrated with a large number of facsimiles. He describes no less than eight different 
hands, with a possible ninth, and at the end of his essay he discusses the subject of 
autographs and signatures, suggesting that the fact that one man often wrote in more 
than one hand may make it necessary to revise current ideas as to the genuineness or 
otherwise of many documents. Professor Moore Smith’s article is concerned with a 
manuscript poem about Cambridge life, with references to Bentley, which was written 
by some person unknown, probably in 1723. It is preserved among the Harleian 
Manuscripts, though unfortunately some parts are missing. An altered version was 
published, about 1740, as Stirbitch Fair, but of this Professor Moore Smith has only 
been able to trace an imperfect copy (lacking the title-page) in the Bodleian. Other 
articles in this number of the Library are Richard Pynson, Glover and Printer, by 
Mr. H. R. Plomer, and some Notes on Old Books by Mr. W. W. Greg. 


/ 


Ree Bookplate Annual for 1922 has recently arrived from its publisher and 
editor, Mr. Alfred Fowler, of 17 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Missouri, U.S.A. 
It is a large quarto, bound in cream-coloured boards, and five hundred copies have 
been printed and are for sale at $5 each. To English readers the most interesting | 
contribution to this annual will probably be Mr. A. J. Finberg’s account of the book- | 
plates designed by Mr. Sturge Moore. ‘This is illustrated with eight reproductions of © 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s work in this kind, including his bookplate for Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
_ There is also an article, by Mr. Gardner Teall, on The Chiaroscuro Bookplates of Allen . 
Lewis ; this, too, is illustrated, with reproductions in colour, but I must admit that 
I do not much care for the examples which are given of Mr. Lewis’s work. Among 
other miscellaneous bookplates which are reproduced in this very well got up 
volume are those of Earl Haig and of Professor Einstein. The latter is suitably 
mystifying. 


M3’ A. E. NEWTON’S excellent book, A Magnificent Farce, of the American 
edition of which I wrote in these notes not long ago, has now been published 
in England by Messrs. Putnam at the price of twenty-five shillings. 


NOTES ON SALES 


3] Beng first portion of Lord Essex’s Cassiobury Park Library was sold at Hodgson’s 
on May 24th. It consisted largely (that, I think, is the adverb) of illustrated 
folios and quartos. Among the most notable prices were the following : Les Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, translated into French by Banier, with 140 plates after Eisen, 
Boucher and others, four volumes, 4to, 1767-71, £48 ; Holbein’s Drawings of the 
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Court of Henry VIII, engraved by Bartolozzi, folio, 1792, £46 ; Watteau’s Figures 
de Differents Caractéres de Paysages et d’Etudes, two volumes, folio [circa 1735-40], 
£205; Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, engraved by Bartolozzi and others after 
Reynolds, Romney, Fuseli, Opie, Westall, Stothard and others, atlas folio, 1803, £30 ; 
a collection of 1145 engravings by Giambattista and Francesco Piranesi, in twenty-six 
folio volumes, 1748-1803, £150; B. Picart’s Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses de 
tous les Peuples du Monde, eight volumes folio in nine, 1723-43, £58 ; and Malton’s 
Picturesque Tour through the Cities of London and Westminster, two volumes folio in 
one, 1792, £55. There were also some fine gardening books, the most interesting of 
which was J. Dubravius’s A Newe Booke of Husbandry, very pleasant, and of great 
profite both for Gentlemen and Yomen, conteining the Maner of Making Fish-pondes, 
with the Breeding . . . of Carpe, Tench, etc., 4to, 1599, which fetched £42. 


BA A OFY of the first edition, 1678, of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress was sold 
at Sotheby’s for £2012. The buyers were Messrs. Quaritch. This is one of the 
rarest of all famous books. The present copy is a hitherto unrecorded one; it is in 
the original sheepskin binding, and is large, but unfortunately six leaves are missing. 
The most recent sales of this book are a very imperfect copy, sold in July of last 
year for {500, and two imperfect copies (but making between them a perfect copy) 
sold in the previous month for £2500. One copy has been recorded with a portrait 
as leaf Ar ; but this was possibly an exceptional one, even when the book was 
first issued. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS are to sell, on July r1th, 
M: 8 King Street, St. James’s Square, a collection of autograph letters of 
R. L. Stevenson, together with an unpublished poem of twenty-two lines, and the 
manuscript of his early tragedy, Monmouth, which is also unpublished. The 

ossibility of this play being printed, after this sale has let it loose upon the world, 
as led Mr. Gosse to write to the Times of June aist a letter of protest (with which 
most people will agree) against the publication of the juvenila of great writers. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO, of 1 King Street, St. James’, S.W.1, have 
Migssuea the ninth part of the alphabetical catalogue of their stock, which has been 
appearing for some months past. The present part covers the entries from Arthur 
Viurphy to Alexander Pope—though the Pope section is only just begun, and contains 
only five books. There is a longish section of novels and romances, mostly of the 
eventeenth century, and many anonymous odes and poetical tracts. A fine copy of the 
irst edition, folio, 1579, of North’s Plutarch is priced at £98 10s., and one of the rare 
irst (surreptitious) edition of the Poems of Katherine Philips (Orinda), 8vo, 1664, at 
(21. There are also two presentation copies of poems by another Philips—John ; these 
te Blenheim, first edition, folio, 1705, £1 10s., and Cyder, first edition, large paper 
opy, 8vo, 1708, £6 6s. A first edition of the same poet’s famous parody of Milton, 
The Splendid Shilling, folio, 1705, is also here for £4 4s. A book of a different kind is 
sir Isaac Newton’s Opticks : or, A Treatise of the Reflexions, Refractions, Inflextons, 
ind Colours of Light, first edition, 4to, 1704, of which the price is £6 6s. I also notice 
he Poetical Works, two volumes, 8vo [1728], of William Pattison, a dissipated and 
infortunate young man, once a member of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, who 
lied in 1727 at the age of twenty-one. Pattison is one of those poets who are more 
nteresting for their lives than for their works. I was reading his poems the other 
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day, hoping to find something in them, but very little rewarded my search, save a 
couple of epigrams. One of them was this, which is neat enough : % 
TO LAURA, WEEPING. 
If Laura weep for those her Eyes have slain, 
Then smile, my Fair, and we’ll revive again. 


The other has a certain pathetic interest, when one remembers the poet’s miserable 
and useless life : 


: 


AD CQ@ELUM. 
Good Heaven ! this Mystery of Life explain, 
Nor let me think I bear the Load in vain ; 
Lest with the tedious Passage cheerless grown, 
Urg’d by Despair I throw the Burden down. 


Actually Pattison died of smallpox in the house of Curll, the bookseller, but had that 
death not come to him his life might well have ended in suicide. His poems are 
not, I.fancy, very common, though probably they are not so rare as his readers. 
Messrs. Pickering & Chatto ask two guineas for this book 


N important catalogue (number 13) of quarto plays, mostly of the seventeenth 
century, but with some also of the early eighteenth century, has been published by 
Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell, of 8 Bruton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. It contains 
over seven hundred items—a very large collection. The most important plays are 
the following: The Tragedie of Caesar and Pompey, or Casar’s Revenge, the original 
undated edition [circa 1606], of which only two other copies are known, {50 ; Sir 
William Davenant’s The Tragedy of Albovine, King of the Lombards, first edition, 
1629, £55; John Ford’s The Broken Heart, first edition, 1633, described as “ in all 
probability the finest [copy] in existence,” {90 ; Ford’s The Chronicle Historie of 
Perkin Warbeck, first edition, 1634, £40 ; Massinger’s The Emperor of the East, first 
edition, 1632, £24; and A Yorkshire Tragedy, not so New as Lamentable and True, 
‘‘ written by W. Shakespeare,” second edition, with the title-page in facsimile, £45. 
Besides these there are many plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, Mrs. Behn, Mrs. 
Centlivre, Colley Cibber, Congreve, Crowne, Dryden, Durfey, Farquhar, Charles’ 
Johnson, Nat Lee, Otway, Edward Ravenscroft, Nicholas Rowe, Settle, Shadwell, 
James Shirley, Southerne, Tate, Vanbrugh, Wycherley, and others. Altogether 
this is a remarkable list. : 


| ieoker Mr. William H. Robinson, of 4 Nelson Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
comes his catalogue number 5. One item, which takes my fancy and would also 
take my cheque were journalism better paid than it is, is a collection of original drawings 
and large ne riba, by Thomas Bewick, thirteen in all, of which the price is £20. 
The originals are three in number, two being preliminary drawings for two of the 
woodcuts to /Esop’s Fables, and the third a Man, Wife and Children, which measures 
24 inches square. Among the engravings is one of the three known copies of 
Bewick’s largest woodcut, 16 by 764 inches, The Newcastle Mail Coach, and there is 
also one of his comparatively few copperplates, The Remarkable Kyloe Ox. Mr. 
Robinson also offers a large number of books illustrated by the brothers Bewick. 
Among the general books in this list I notice the Works of Lords Rochester and 
Roscommon, 8vo, published by Curll in 1709, with the portrait, £1 10s. ; the first 
edition of the second series of Gay’s Fables, 8vo, 1738, 10s. ; the Rowley poems of 
Chatterton, 8vo, 1794, the first edition to contain Coleridge’s Monody on the Death 
of Chatterton, 15s.; Dr. John Armstrong’s Miscellanies, two volumes, 8vo, 1770, 
the first collected edition, 7s. 6d.; and the once famous translation of the Works of 
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Sappho, Bion, Moschus and Muszus, by Francis Fawkes, first edition, 8vo, 1760, 
6s. All these are nice books—of the cheaper sort—to possess. Of more expensive 
things I may mention a volume containing eleven quarto tracts, dating between 


ane 1634, five of them being by John Donne. The price of this collection 
is £80. 


N eighteenth-century poet who is very little known is Barton Booth, an actor 
by profession. He was born in 1681 and died in 1733, in which latter year was 
published a little octavo book, Memoirs of the Life of Barton Booth, with his character. 
To which are added several poetical pieces, written by himself. Inevitably to this is 
appended also an account of his last illness, which I remember reading. It is very 
medical, according to my recollection. However, the unpleasantness of the account of 
the actor-poet’s illness is compensated by the charm of some of his verses. One of 
the poems begins : 
Sweet are the charms of her I love, 
More fragrant than the damask rose, 
Soft as the down of turtle-dove, 
Gentle as wind when Zephyr blows, 
Refreshing as descending rains 
To sunburnt climes and thirsty plains. 


True as the needle to the Pole, 
Or as the dial to the sun ; 
Constant as gliding waters roll, 
Whose swelling tides obey the moon ; 
From ev’ry other Charmer free, 
My life and love shall follow thee ! 


That is very pretty, I think, and later in the same poem comes the fine stanza : 


Devouring Time, with stealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow ; 
And marble towers, and walls of brass, 
In his rude march, he levels low. 

But Time, destroying far and wide, 
Love from the Soul can ne’er divide ! 


I quote this poem because it may be new to my readers, and because I see, for 7s. 6d., 
a copy of the book which contains it, in catalogue number 130, which has reached 
me Bin Mr. P. M. Barnard, of 17 Church Road, Tunbridge Wells. This catalogue 
consists entirely of tracts and pamphlets, and is well worth the attention of collectors 
of such trifles. 


es } “HERE are some interesting books of various kinds in list number 55 of Messrs. 
Chaundy & Cox, 40 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W.1. A tall copy of the fourth 


folio, 1685, of Shakespeare, with the portrait in facsimile, is priced £80. There is 


also a copy of the first issue of the first edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, two volumes, 
4to, 1590-96, with the title-page of the first volume in facsimile, for £50 ; and there is 
the same poet’s The Teares of the Muses, first edition, 4to, 1591, for £8. For a copy of 
the first edition of Swift’s Tale of a Tub, with the preliminary advertisement leaf, 
8vo, 1704, five guineas is asked. here are also a good many first editions of books 
by Thomas Carlyle, and three early editions of North’s Plutarch—the first edition of 


1579, the second of 1595, and that of 1631. 


2Q 
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I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of the last catalogue, number 148, of Mr. | 
James F. Drake, of 4 West 40th Street, New York. It contains first editions of the — 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries, and I am especially attracted by a copy — 
of the first issue of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, 8vo, 1773, of which book the 
rice is $225. There are also several other Goldsmith first editions in this list, besides 
items of much interest to collectors of books by Gay, Fielding, Gray, Dickens, Hardy, 
Hawthorn, Dr. Johnson, Kipling, Sheridan, Sterne, Smollett, George Moore, and 
Wordsworth. So it will be evident that this list contains books suited to all sorts of © 
different fancies. Other American catalogues which I have received are those of 
Mr. G. Kirk, of 1894 Charles Road, Cleveland, Ohio, and of The Aldus Book Shop, 
of 89 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mires: CHARLES J. SAWYER LTD., of 23 New Oxford Street, W.C.1, 
have issued a catalogue (number 65), which is illustrated with fifty-seven 
photographs of title-pages, bindings, and manuscripts. This is very much a catalogue 
for the wealthy collector. One interesting item is the holograph will of John Wesley, 
dated April 27, 1768, for which fifty guineas is asked ; and another is a collection of 
four manuscripts—three poems and a letter—by Charles Lamb. The price of this is 
é 120, with which price may be compared the {150 asked for a collection of forty-six 

rst editions by Mr. Masefield, together with ten magazines containing work by him. 


NOTHER list (number 856) has arrived from Mr. James Tregaskis, of the 

Caxton Head, 66 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. One of the books offered— 
for £10—is Austin Dobson’s copy of Gay’s Trivia, first edition [1716]. As to the 
merits of this poem Mr. Tregaskis quotes the opinions of Dr. Johnson, the D.N.B. 
and—myself ! Is this fame, I wonder ? 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


MR. PENNELL AND THE KELMSCOTT CHAUCER 


HEN I wrote last month of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s lately published 
Scammon Lectures on The Graphic Arts, I dealt with the work of his 
printers rather than with the stimulating and sometimes provoking 


utterances of Mr. Pennell himself. This is what he says of Morris 
and his work : 


William Morris . . . determined to resurrect the work of the past. His idea, and that 
of the pre-Raphaelites, was that everything after the time of Raphael was worthless, 
and he went back to the earliest designing and the earliest printing. And he endeavored, 
and succeeded from his point of view, in making decorated books which have never been 
surpassed in modern times and probably never will be equaled again. He also designed 
and had his type cut and cast, made initials and borders, and almost ruined the whole 
with his awful stops which disfigure the pages. He . . . printed his books on hand presses, 
basing his work on that of the early Venetian printers of the fifteenth century, 
printing a notable series of volumes by the methods of the early printers. The most 
complete, the most important of all, is his Chaucer. The decorations were designed by 
Morris, and the drawings are said to have been done by Burne-Jones. They were not. 
They were by two of his pupils and friends, Fairfax Murray and Catterson Smith, but 
all the same the book is beautiful. . . . There are certain things that we may not like about 
Morris’ work, but I want to tell you that Morris carried out his ideas by the methods of 
the early printers and the early designers. He took very little advantage of what has been 
done since. 


Mr. Pennell is, of course, right in insisting that the students whom he is addressing 
should take advantage of modern methods ; for, just as saintliness is said to be the 
living of one’s ordinary life extraordinarily well, so art may be conceived as the extra- 
ordinarily good use of ordinary methods and tools and even of modern machinery. 
But his denial of Burne-Jones’ authorship of the designs for the Kelmscott Chaucer 
calls for emphatic contradiction. Miss May Morris kindly sends the following state- 
ment, which is published with the authority of Morris’ trustees : 


The drawings for the Kelmscott Chaucer were made by Burne-Jones with a pencil on 
as nearly as possible the scale to which the woodcuts were to be engraved. But it was 
necessary that the delicate drawings should undergo translation into lines suited for 
wood-engraving, which was to harmonize with the type of the book. For this work of 
translation Morris at first intended to employ his old friend Fairfax Murray, but in spite 
of his zeal and understanding he was too busy with other matters to get on fast enough, 
and Morris foresaw that the book would never be produced at all unless someone were 
found who could devote the greater part of his time to it. Thus the work came into the 
hands of Mr. Catterson Smith, and all went happily and smoothly. E 

This preparation of the Burne-Jones drawings was as follows: a very pale photographic 
print was made and washed faintly with Chinese white. Mr. Catterson Smith then drew 
over it with a brush, altering pencil tones into lines with much skill, and when the 
drawing was in this manner translated it was submitted to Burne-Jones, who looked over 
it closely, making his comments, alterations and corrections. The drawing thus passed by 
him was photographed on to the block and was engraved in facsimile by W. H. Hooper. 
This sort of translation was such as, in the early days of wood-engraving, would have 
been done by the engraver himself, but in this case the translation was the work of one 
man and the cutting the work of another. ays 

The original designs by Burne-Jones were presented by Mr. Stanley Baldwin in 1921 
to the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, where they may now be seen. 
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| a note like this I cannot do justice to the wonderful Printing Supplement — 
issued with the Manchester Guardian of May 23rd. Every printer should get it, — 
study it himself, and then hand it round the shop. Its sub-title is “ A Brief Review of — 


the Progress and Present State of the Printing Arts,” and we are told—quite needlessly, _ 


for it is plain on the face of it—that it was “ arranged, designed, and produced at 
the Cloister Press.’’ The same hand or head that is answerable for all that also wrote 
most of the articles, which include “‘ An Outline of Printing History,” “‘ The History 
of Printing Types,” and “‘ Decoration in Printing.’”’ But the way in which the 
Supplement has been printed and produced is even more interesting to look at than 
are the articles to read. The cover has a black and white diapered border, reproduced 
by half-tone, framing a “‘ camera study ” of a Miehle printing machine at work. This 
has been successfully printed on an uncoated paper. The text is printed on large folio 
pages in the Monotype Corporation’s twelve-point “ Plantin,” not to be confused 


with Messrs. Shanks’ well-known jobbing fount, which bears the name of the same — 


famous printer of Antwerp. Its weight shows how much more readable and pleasant 
most of our modern books would be if they were printed in heavier type, provided 
the type be good in design also, as is this “ Plantin.” We are given a number of 
reproductions of historical types, sometimes in facsimile from old books, sometimes 
in modern imitations. There are a few errors in the historical account of some of 
them : for instance, Jenson was not the first to use a pure Roman letter, nor even the 
first to use it in Venice: Sweynheim and Pannartz had printed with Roman letter at 
Rome some years before ; and it was John of Speyer who, in 1469 : 


Primus in Adriaca formis impressit aenis. 


MR. GOUDY ON THE ALPHABET* 


op hong two years ago I noticed in these pages the fine quarto in which 
Mr. Frederic W. Goudy, the American type-designer, gives us fifteen 
“ interpretative designs ”’ of the alphabet. His book is now published in a second edition 
with a London publisher’s imprint. We may hope, therefore, that it may now be 
more readily available for students of lettering and of printing in these islands. The 
plates—one for each letter of the alphabet with fifteen variant forms for each letter— 
show letters ranging in date from the ‘Trajan column in the second century to Bodoni’s 
type of the eighteenth and Mr. Goudy’s own “ Kennerley ” type of the twentieth. 

hey are printed on a large scale, so that the student may study in detail the 
characteristic features, good or bad, of each. The text of the book, printed in 
“‘ Kennerley ” type, was set up by Mrs. Goudy, and presumably shows the type as 
its designer would like best to have it used. ‘Three sizes are shown, sixteen-point 
with a two-point lead, fourteen-point with a four-point lead, and twelve-point solid. 
This last is only used in the few lines of description on the plates ; but that is enough 
to suggest how much better the type looks when set solid than when weakened 
leading, as in the text pages. The ‘‘ Kennerley”’ type well deserves the favour which it 
has won amongst British printers, for whom it is cast by Caslons with some departures 
from Mr. Goudy’s design which are not improvements upon it. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* The Alphabet. Fifteen Interpretative Designs. Drawn and arranged with Explanat 
Text and Illustrations. By Frederic W. Goudy. John Lane. 3os. oe PDS, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CROCE AND FLAUBERT 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Goethe said “Error is continually repeating itself and we must unweariedly 
J repeat the truth.” Signor Croce, in the article on Flaubert in your March issue, writes : 
_ + + + his incapability of taking interest in the realities of life, in family, country, mankind, 
in anything practical, and, as such limited and, in a strict sense, prosaic.” 

The error in this statement can be traced back to critics, like Barbey d’Aurevilly, who 
wrote before anything was known of the man Flaubert, save to his acquaintance. 
Maupassant, Jules Lemaitre, A. Sabatier, Félix Frank, etc., all who knew Flaubert, have 
protested against this error as do also the well-known facts of his private life. M. Levy- 
Bruhl has devoted a study to the unusual breadth and fullness of Flaubert’s interests, 
insisting that few literary men can rival him. Nevertheless, Signor Croce bases his diagnosis 
of what is, for him, “‘ Flaubert’s case,” upon this ancient and detected error. The testimony 
of Stanley, the explorer of Africa, that Salaambo was one of the last books he threw away 
to lighten his packs—possibly the last except Shakespeare and the Bible—is a striking counter 
to the signor’s medico-zsthetical depreciations.—Yours, etc., T. SrurcE Moore. 


A CORRECTION 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—With reference to your issue of April, 1922, and in connection with the criticism 

on the Miniature Essays therein, we note that the one on Arnold Bax is attributed 
to Inghelbrecht and the one on Eugene Goossens to Selim Palmgren, and we would say 
that this is quite a misstatement. As these essays are written by a member of our staff no 
author’s name is mentioned and we shall be glad if you will kindly have the statement in 
question rectified in your next issue—Yours, etc., J. & W. Cuester Lt. 


we gt , Secretary). 
11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1, April 6th. (Ww HENERY, Secretary) 


THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—As the result of a speech made by Mr. Frank Dobson at the annual meeting 

of the Arts League of Service, an interview with him was published in the Manchester 
Guardian. Subsequently Mr. Dobson received several inquiries from the provinces from 
would-be purchasers of drawings and paintings, who at the same time expressed their 
inability to get into touch with artists and their work. 

In order to bridge this difficulty the following scheme is being launched whereby the 
League may serve as an intermediary between the possible purchaser and the artist. It is 
proposed, as a beginning, to send out portfolios of drawings, each containing twelve 
specimens of the work of various artists belonging to the different modern groups. ‘The 
striking feature of these portfolios is the variety of styles represented. The names of many 
of the artists are already well known, and their work, as well as that of younger artists for 
whom a brilliant future can be predicted, may be acquired for a few guineas. The portfolios. 
can be had on approval for a week, free. é 

In this way the League expects to encourage the growing interest in Art, and give artists 
facilities for getting their work known throughout the country.—Yours, etc., 

1 Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C.z2, ELEANOR M. ELDER 

April rgth. (Hon. Organising Secretary, A.L.S.). 
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ANOTHER CORRECTION i 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon MERcuRY) 


tet: correct a slip in M. Albert Thibaudet’s “ A Letter from France” in your 

March issue, the delightful Shakespeare play so successfully staged at the Vieux- 

Colombier is, of course, not As You Like It but Twelfth Night, under the title, La Nuit des 

Rois ou Ce que vous voudrez.—Yours, etc., O.E. 
Paris, April 5th. 


ete 


H, .F..CARY 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—May I ask if you will be so kind as to afford me the courtesy of your columns for 

the following inquiry : I am engaged upon a study of the life and work of Henry Francis 
Cary, the translator of Dante, and should be greatly obliged if any of your readers could 
indicate any manuscript sources of which I have not yet heard. During a long life (1772- 
1844) Cary was acquainted with most of the men of letters of consequence, from Hayley 
to Newman and Carlyle, and I imagine that there must be a good deal of material scattered 
about in the form of letters, journals, or other unpublished writings. I am especially anxious 
to hear of any unpublished manuscripts of Cary himself or of his son, Henry Cary, of 
Worcester College, Oxford.—Yours, etc., R. W. Kina. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor, March 18th. 


THOMAS MOORE 
(To the Editor of THe LoNDoN MERcury) 


IR,—If Mr. Raymond Mortimer (without even the excuse of a centenary !) felt 
impelled to drag Tom Moore out of the kindly forgetfulness of time, I think he might 
have ignored Lalla Rookh and other indiscretions and have dwelt on his great merit as a | 

lyric writer : the singing quality of his words : 


“ The time I’ve lost in wooing— : 
In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies in woman’s eyes 
Has been my heart’s undoing.” 
or: 
“ *Tis odour fled as soon as shed, 
*Tis morning’s wingéd dream ! 
O ’tis light that ne’er will shine again 
On life’s dull stream.” 


———— ee. 


These random quotations from memory will explain my meaning. They hold just enough 
harshness to avoid the sickliness of too many vowels, and the cleverness of the three heavy 
monosyllables, “‘ life’s dull stream,” can be realised only by those accustomed to the three 
long beats at the close of most Irish ‘‘ Melodies.” 

As to the Irish rhythms spoken of, I would suggest that the metres mentioned were 
probably invented to fit the airs which inspired the words, and they then became popular 
among contemporary and succeeding writers. I think the airs were originally composed to 
poems written in the Jrish language, and some of them were harp mnehodieii 

In conclusion I must strongly deprecate the comparison between Casement and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. Casement was, I thought, a traitor to a government from whom he 
accepted payment. Lord Edward Fitzgerald was a single-minded, honourable man, a sincere 
patriot to whom hypocrisy was unknown.—Yours, etc., E.E 

‘Aberystwyth. ee 
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KEATS AND MOORE 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—In Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s excellent essay, Thomas Moore, appearing in the 

March number of THE Lonpon Mercury, Mr. Mortimer expresses the opinion that 
Moore was “apparently unaware of the existence of a poet named Keats.” In this connection 
it is interesting to note the following from Keats’s letter to Reynolds from Teignmouth, 
May 3rd, 1818 : “‘ After all there is certainly something real in the world—Moore’s present 
to Hazlitt is real—I like that Moore, and am glad I saw him at the theatre just before I 
left Town.” To George and Georgiana Keats he writes (December 24th, 1818) from Hamp- 
stead : “‘ Hunt has asked me to meet Tom Moore some day—so you shall hear of him.” 
The meeting seems not to have taken place, at least Keats makes no mention of it, but on 
January 2nd, 1819, Keats writes his brother and sister : ‘“‘ Perhaps you may have heard of 
the dinner given to Thomas Moore in Dublin, because I have the account here by me in the 
Philadelphia democratic paper. The most pleasant thing that occurred was the speech 
Mr. Tom made on his Father’s health being drank.” (The Philadelphia paper was probably 
one he had from Hunt, whose father and mother were Philadelphians.) In writing them again, 
March 12th, Keats says : “‘ Besides this volume of Beaumont and Fletcher [Mazd’s Tragedy], 
there are on the table two volumes of Chaucer and a new work of Tom Moore’s, called 
Tom Cribb’s Memorial to Congress—nothing in it.” Finally, Keats ends (letter of March 17th 
or 18th, 1819) with the confession that he does “ not admire Sheil’s play, Leigh Hunt, Tom 
Moore, Bob Southey, and Mr. Rogers, and does admire Wm. Hazlitt.”” However, these 
excerpts do not suggest that Moore was “‘ unaware of the existence of a poet named Keats,” 
for I think it far more probable that Moore read the successive numbers of Hunt’s Examiner 
with some attention. That he did not entertain Hunt’s opinion of Keats’s verse is quite 
likely. I suspect that “ kind ” Hunt “ overlooked ” his suggestion of bringing Keats and 
Moore together intentionally as time went on, feeling the two could have little in common, 
and, despite all the criticism he has received in such matters, I think Hunt did try to be 
a “‘ tactful arranger.” —Yours, etc., GARDNER TEALL. 

123 Barland Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 

March 3oth. 


MR. FREEMAN AND ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—It is not possible in the space of a letter to correct all the misrepresentations of 
what was, and is, the real Robert Louis Stevenson which are stated or suggested or 
implicit in Mr, Freeman’s belittlement of him in your April number. ; 

The particular fault, however, which has caused him to be disliked by his severer modern 
judges, but which is condoned or indulgently smiled at by his more human admirers, is 
easily stated. He was himself too avid of human sympathy and affection, of the admiration 
of his fellow-men if you like, and in order to obtain it he is often too openly provocative and 
perhaps a little wantonly displays his charms. He is for ever giving his readers the glad eye— 
his enemies may even say that he attitudinises and that this habit of his makes his style 
artificial and therefore bad art. I think they go too far. To a really pretty woman much 
may be forgiven, and I think that most of us will agree that, even though we may think 
her little artifices unnecessary, we are conscious of the added charm. It is at least a compli- 
ment to each of us that she should be at the pains to please and to attract, and though 
Stiggins may look down his nose I confess that I generally turn to watch the last flash of 
the skirt round the corner. Leo gt gee « 

Of course, a writer, like a woman, may go too far—his artifices may become so inartistic 
as to revolt. But I do not think Stevenson does this. His conscious turns of phrase are not 
minauderies, and, unless you are a very Puritan, you would not call him a myaurée. Not 
that I am confusing Mr. Freeman with Stiggins (though it would be no more absurd than it 
is to call Stevenson a Pulpiteer), but it is clear that though he objects to morals he is an 
implacable moralist in art. The little amenities of R. L. S., and of life, are not for these 
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stern Rolands of modern literature, and they fail to discern behind them any reality of art. 
But Stevenson was a very real artist. If his moral was simple (I deny altogether that he was 
a Moralist in the sense of Mr. Freeman’s accusation, but I have no space to disprove it) his — 
method of its presentation was extremely subtle, and where you have simplicity of matter 
nd subtlety in the manner of its presentment you are very near the highest art. Stevenson’s — 
cheerful and heartening outlook on life, and his power of presenting it to us convincingly, 

constitute at once the matter and the manner of the man and his claim to greatness. 

As to his avoidance of the unpleasant—a capital crime in Mr. Freeman’s eyes—he did 
not “ suppress ” it ; it simply was not in the sort of pictures he preferred to paint. ‘There are 
plenty of artists in the ugly and the sordid, and if we simple, cheerful mortals admire them _ 
in their genre they might at least admit the possibility of art in the treatment of sunnier 
themes and not claim a monopoly of art for the miserable. 

There is a depth in the heavens as well as in the shades, and I am not necessarily shallow — 
because I like to listen to larks in comnlip meadows or let my mind be arrested with © 
Sir Thomas Browne’s in an O Altitudo !—Yours, etc., 

49 Walton Crescent, Oxford, May 12th. Pm sere 


HA-HA! 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon MERcurRyY) 


«<CIR,—In Tue Lonpon Mercury for May I read (p. 103) : “ What can be more absurd 
than Skeat’s idea that ha-ha, a sunk fence, was due to the Englishman’s exclamation — 
~when he came to it?” 

The idea is so far from being Professor Skeat’s that he says (A Student’s Pastime) : 
‘,. .. The usual explanation, viz., that the ha-ha so suddenly surprises you that you — 
involuntarily cry ha-ha ! (which no one ever did yet), is quite absurd.” 

He then proceeds to derive it from “ ha-hé, an old French hunting term, calling upon the 


«dogs to stop.” —Yours, etc., CKsO 
7 Launceston Place, Kensington, W.8, May roth. re Se 


oI 


i 

WILLIAM WALSH 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON Mercury) 
. 


‘CIR,—Walsh’s poem, The Despairing Lover, which you take as your “ Reprint ” in this 
month’s THE Lonpon Mercury, is printed in my English Poets, Volume III, p.9. With 
‘it are two other poems of Walsh, whom Pope called “‘ The Muse’s judge and friend,” with 
a brief critical essay by Edmund Gosse. The selection was first published in 1880, and 
‘still (I am happy to say) enjoys a wide circulation, here and in America.—Yours, etc., 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1, June 4th. T. Hompury WARD 


(To the Editor of Tuer LonpoN Mercury) 


‘(QIR,—Walsh’s Despairing Lover, which you reprinted last month, is the song Scott 
makes Fenella sing, in derision of the Duke of Buckingham, in Peveril of the Peak. — 
Scott calls it “a comic song then much in fashion.” “‘ Then ” was 1679, when Walsh would _ 
be sixteen—so Fenella’s singing it (unless Walsh was an unusually precocious, not to say 
sophisticated, youth !) is another of the anachronisms Sir Walter was always so cheerfully 
ready to acknowledge. Andrew Lang, by the way, who had a sharp eye for such things 
-has no note on the song in the edition of Scott he edited.—Yours, etc., ; 
Church Warsop, June 14th. KENNETH H. AsHLEY 
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(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I was much interested in your reprint of Walsh’s Despairing Lover. Verse 2 is 
quoted in Peveril of the Peak, chapter 21, as a comic song of the day of Charles II. 
—somewhat an anachronism—and I had always put it down to Scott. The version differs 
slightly from that given by you. 
P. of the Peak : 
“But when he came near, 
Beholding how steep 
The sides did appear, 
And the bottom how deep ; 
Though his suit was rejected, 
He sadly reflected, 
That a lover forsaken 
A new love may get ; 
But a neck that’s once broken 
Can never be set.” 
LONDON MERcuRY : 
““ When in rage he came there, 
Beholding how steep 
The sides did appear, 
And the bottom how deep ; 
His torments projecting, 
And sadly reflecting 
That a lover forsaken 
A new love may get, 
But a neck when once broken 


Isn’t easily set.” 
—Yours, etc., M. FFYTCHE. 


The Old House, Clavering, Newport, Essex, June 7th. 


“THE VICISSITUDES OF ENGLISH BLANK VERSE” 
(To the Editor of THE LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—I am much indebted to the writers of the interesting letters on my Vicissttudes 

of Blank Verse. 1 had of course noticed the initial rhymes in the last lines of each 
quatrain of Woak Hill, but I considered these fourth lines to be in the nature of a Refrain, 
though a Refrain slightly varied in each stanza. Anyway, I am delighted to have blundered 
or been misunderstood, whichever it was, since it has made me acquainted with the poem 
by Hood quoted by Mr. Sharp. It is a fascinating example of Hood’s power of bewildering 
one—amind and ear and even eyes, all at once. 

Space did not allow me to mention either Thalaba or Queen Mab, I had even to cut out the 
paragraph explaining why I did not deal with them ! I write this in the Welsh mountains 
well above the Tennysonian “ browsing line,” and so cannot verify my references, but 
can Mr. Omond be right in suggesting that The Vision of Sin contains unrhymed trochaics ? 
I can recall none, but perhaps my memory is betraying me. I must certainly look at Kalevala, 
for I am sure there is a future for unrhymed trochaics. 

But though sincerely grateful to all your correspondents my main contention remains 
untouched—why have not these unrhymed lyric and elegiac measures been more used ? 
Why no takers -—Yours, etc., J. St. Lor Srracuey. 


June gth. 

(To the Editor of THE Lonpon MERcurY) 
IR,—I should like to make two observations on Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s interesting 
article in your May number. 


(1) Among his quotations from Clough’s Amours de Voyage he has omitted perhaps the 
2R 
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most beautiful passage, which has been in my memory for many years ; it is near the end of 
the last canto : 


“‘ Whither depart the souls of the brave that die in the battle, 
Die in the lost, lost fight, for the cause that perishes with them ? 
Are they upborne from the field on the slumberous pinions of angels 
Unto a far-off home, where the weary rest from their labour, 
And the deep wounds are healed, and the bitter and burning moisture 
Wiped from the generous eyes ? or do they linger, unhappy, 
Pining, and haunting the grave of their by-gone hope and endeavour ? 


(2) Mr. Strachey rightly devotes much attention to Browning’s noble One Word More. 
Can he or anyone else explain stanza xiii ? 


“ Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly, 
Lines I write the first time and the last time. 


4 


or 


He who writes, may write for once as I do.” 


Does Browning refer merely to the unusual metre ? This does not seem enough for “ look 
lovingly and nearly.” Can there have been anything special in the MS., or is there something 
esoteric in the structure of the lines ? I once asked the lamented Professor Sir Walter 


Raleigh, but he had no solution to offer.—Yours, etc., Henry BROADBENT 
Eton, May 15th. ; 


“LORD’S AND ITS LITERATURE” 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—In Mr. Waugh’s article Lord’s and its Literature he quoted from A. E. Housman’s 
“To an Athlete Dying Young” (only Mr. Waugh makes it “ On an Athlete Dying 
Young ”’) the stanza, 
“* Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore their honours out, 
Runners whom renown outran, 
And the name died before the man.” 


But he puts “‘ never ” for “‘ not,” “‘ of ” before “ runners,” and “ fame” for “ name,” 
which things are inaccuracies without being improvements. , 
Some day, perhaps, Mr. Waugh may write something which others may wish to quote. 
Correct quotation may then seem to him a virtue. 
g1 Cornwall Street, Birmingham, June 15th. 


4 


WALTER R. JORDAN. 


(To the Editor of THe LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In his article Lord’s and its Literature Mr. Alec Waugh remarks that “ hardly 
any poetry has been written about the game,” but in his list of those who have 
devoted their verses to singing its praises he omits to mention the name of Francis 
Thompson. That this poet, mystic, and writer of religious verse should have turned his 
attention to the game may seem odd, but in the early years when he was an unwilling student 
of medicine he spent many an afternoon at the Old Trafford ground, afternoons when perhaps 
authority believed him to be devoting himself to more serious things. 
In his Life of Francis Thompson Mr. Everard Meynell quotes a number of verses dealing : 
with the subject, mostly bewailing the great players of long ago—Hornby, Barlow, Pattison 
and others. In later years when the poet was living in London he was an occasional visitor 
at Lord’s, and in the first volume of the Collected Poems there is a short poem of ten lines 
of which the title is ‘‘ At Lord’s,” beginning : ‘ 


“It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk.” 


ee es 


—Yours, etc., “ 
93 Fellows Road, London, N.W.3, June 16th. . NEVILLE BRaANp, 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


THE “OCCUPATIONAL” NOVEL 


HEN one thinks of the time given up by most men to professions and 

trades, and the resulting automatism and intellectual and moral atrophy, 

one is astonished at the small place given to this phase of life in literature. 

On the other hand, there are reasons for this, and after surprise at such a 
state of affairs one ends by feeling that the reverse would be the more astonishing. 
Let us consider the theatre : it often presents to us literary types and situations more 
satisfactorily than through any other medium. But it is only in comedy that the trades 
are represented, and here it is always for the purpose of ridicule, and to show how 
men are thus made into machines which are, as Monsieur Bergson has so ably demon- 
strated, causes for laughter. The only way in which the trades can be material for 
the theatre is to show how they arrest man’s development and make him look ridiculous, 
and in this field very little has been created. Moliére succeeded in writing a comedy 
about malades imaginaires, because an exaggerated and misunderstood care of the 
body is an absurdity which all men may commit. He would not have written a comedy 
at the expense of doctors. Diderot was struck by this lack and wanted to write dramas 
that would not set forth characters but the conditions in which they lived, their 
trades—that of magistrate, for example. Naturally he was unable to bring it off. 
The theatre is the place for feeling and passion, not for the professions. One 
goes to the theatre to forget one’s daytime occupation, not to have it set before 
one again. 

The novel is a far more pliable and unrestrained medium than the theatre. It may 
contain anything and it may attempt anything. There we find all literature—man in 
all his states, society as a whole walking in and out of it. There is nothing that may 
not be made into a novel ; a man’s trade is as good a subject as any. Novels of profes- 
sional life are frequent occurrences in contemporary literature, but it is true that 
they have not yet reached the supreme perfection of art ; they haven’t yet got their 
Adolphe, their Madame Bovary, or their Cousine Bette. 

Naturalism has multiplied this sort of novel. A curious result of naturalism is that 
it has put the novel at the disposal of everyone ; I do not mean by this that everyone 
is thus able to read novels, but that everyone can write them. Any existence, by means 
of naturalism, may be the subject of a novel, and the more insignificant it is, the 
more worth writing it becomes. The founder of Le Figaro, Villemessant, held that 
every man has an article inside him, and that the business of a good newspaper editor 
is to bring it forth. There is a story to the effect that one day Villemessant called in 
a chimney-sweep from the street, made him sit down at a table, and said to him, 
‘“‘ Now write your article!” And when it was corrected and put into newspaper 
French it turned out a good one. Naturalism is the literary school whose teaching to 
all men is : “ Write your novel ! ” I do not know that a chimney-sweep novel written 
by a chimney-sweep exists, but it is probable, for we have novels from almost all 
the trades : the dressmaker, the maid of all work, the bricklayer, the tutor, the judge, 
and from men of all ranks in the French army ; and I should think the largest group 
is that of the government and commercial clerk. Bouvard and Pécuchet, seated upon 
their professional chairs, willingly used their many leisure moments to write out 
their private worries, to portray themselves, their chiefs, their chief’s assistants, and 
their inferiors. As for the journalist and novelist trades, it goes without saying that 
they were often subjects treated by journalists and novelists. The trade of the pen 
was the first to be made use of by those who write. 
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Before the naturalistic novel there was a taste for the physiological, which was the 


fashion, say, from 1830 to 1840. People enjoyed writing in humorous prose of the | 


physiology of the different trades. The first thing Flaubert printed was Physiologie 


s 


J 
as 


de Vemployé. An illuminating chapter of literary history might be written on these 4 


Physiologies. 


* * * * * 


M. Pierre Hamp is to-day writing “‘ occupational novels.” He is an interest ae 
figure—once a workman himself. In his youth he followed many of the most 
unpleasant and thankless trades. He got his education by reading at public libraries 
and from lectures given at night schools. He went to the State University at Belleville. 
These State Universities were contemporaneous with the Dreyfus affair, and com- 
pletely disappeared about 1910. But when they flourished they accomplished some- 
thing, and M. Pierre Hamp is a striking result of that attempt to educate the mind 
of the manual labourer. He became later a factory inspector, and he set himself to 
make (his books have only an exterior novel form) a living thing of labour in France. 

These books, published by the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, under the general title 
of La Peine des Hommes, already make a pile of twelve volumes. Le Rail is concerned 
with the lives of railway men. Marée Fraiche and Vin de Champagne tell of the work, 
the picturesque or bitter hours of human labour, that is expended upon the Normandy 
sole and the bottle of champagne until they reach the Paris restaurant. Les Chercheurs 
d@’Or is a painful picture of the flock of international crows that settled upon the corpse 
of Vienna after the war. In an extensive work recently published and filling two 
volumes, called Le Cantique des Cantiques, M. Hamp tells the story of one of those 
cut-glass bottles that carry the produce and the name of a great Parisian perfumer 
all over the world. 


Le Cantique des Cantiques, so far the most important of M. Hamp’s books, is, like 
all his others, rather difficult reading. La Peine des Hommes is, also, the reader’s labour. 
Clearly the author, the factory inspector, has collected notes, figures, and statistics 
which he is loth to leave out. The five hundred pages of La Cantique des Cantiques 
are full of technical details of flower-gathering and the manufacture of perfumes 
which the reader passes over absent-mindedly and which unpleasantly recall evening 
classes and books for the education of the youth, such as Jean Macé’s L’ Histoire d’une 
bouchée de pain and Viollet-le-Duc’s L’Histoire d’un hétel de ville et d’une cathédrale, 
read at school. 

However, in spite of these details, the book is full of vivid life. Pierre Hamp is 
first of all a writer in the truest sense. His style is picturesque and expressive, if at 
times slightly confused and crudely coloured, and there is also an element of sensuality 
in it, a real love of life—life to be consumed as a delicious piece of fruit by the white 
teeth and red mouths of mankind. This sensuality was necessary in order to write 
with such intensity, in the first volume, of the sunlight, the flowers, the amorous 
people of the South, and simultaneously to tell of the sweating brows of the people 
who work in these fields of roses and jasmine that seem to us nothing but scent and 
pleasure, and of the labouring humanity that extracts their essence for the perfuming 
of women’s bodies. 

Perfume in Le Cantique des Cantiques, as in the actual life of the perfumers, is under- 
stood as being necessary to the feminine body, and in this novel of perfumes the 
well-cared for and flattered bodies of highly-cultured, pleasure-loving women take 
an important place. M. Pierre Hamp has admirably handled this delicate subject in 
his book in spite of his rough, big-fingered style. And perhaps it is the vigour and 
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dexterity of his big fingers that has helped him to do it. He makes one wonder at the 
_ delicacy and refinement of which the Parisian artisan is capable. It was quite natural 
for a writer, who could add to his talent the mental outlook of a true Parisian 


workman, to make use of this subject—perfume, the very soul of luxury. 

The first volume of Le Cantique des Cantiques is a novel of flowers in Southern 
France, and the second is one of perfume in Paris—from the factory to the shops, to 
the boudoir, and finally into the drawing-rooms upon the bodies and garments of 
their occupants. An unbroken current of freshness in these pages carries us from 
stage to stage, and the lack of a romantic plot in the accepted sense is not felt. It is 
life—healthy, vigorous, and full of joy. 

Pierre Hamp is a Socialist. Some of his sketches of the world of labour were written 
for L’Humanité, to which he is a regular contributor. But he is a constructive Socialist 
of the cheerful sort like Jaurés, not destructive, peevish, and jealous. In France, at 
least, the Communist Party is too often made up of people who hate labour. Pierre 
Hamp has written industrial novels not only on account of his love for human work, 
but because it is his religion ; he even seems to be unable to believe there is any other 
religion. In an article written for the Revue Hebdomadaire on Rabindranath 'Tagore’s 
visit to France, he declares with great violence that Tagore preached the gospel of 
labour, and that he felt it to be the gospel of the western world. 

M. Pierre Hamp’s mind has its limits and his art as well, but within them how 
distinctly and with what art his fresh and forceful talent has brought before us the 
workmen of Paris ! 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 


HE public may well gain the impression that architecture is a dull affair 
if it judges from the general effect of the drawings hung at the Academy. 
I cannot believe this to be the result of overcrowding the exhibits, though 
no doubt in itself that is sufficient to deaden perception. Careful design 
and good drawing are represented on the walls of this exhibition, but the variety of 
ideal shows a marked lack of anything approaching a national conviction in this art. 

Of the works which seemed to me to deserve particular attention I would mention 
the following : 

No. 1127. The proposed Memorial Tower of the Royal Northern Hospital, b 
Messrs. H. Percy Adams and Charles Holden. ‘This is a strong design in whic 
broad wall spaces and vertical lines are allowed to give the tower something of the ~ 
beauty and strength of mediaeval work. It is building freed from the cramping 
influence of details, taken from admired ancient work. 

No. 1161 is a pencil drawing of Adelaide House on London Bridge by Sir John 
Burnet, A.R.A., and Partners. A coloured sketch of the river front was shown — 
in the Academy of last year and described in these pages. ‘This new drawing strengthens — 
my hope that when the block of offices is built London will possess another work of — 
architecture of which its citizens will be and will remain oe : 

No. 1162. Tudor House, Argyll Place, W.1, by Edwin T. Hall and E. Stanley Hall. — 
It is sad to see that a great firm—Liberty’s—which has stood for a fine freedom in — 
things artistic should be so little a judge of architecture that they should consider 
it merely a matter of selection. When this shop is built it will get the applause of a _ 
few who like appearances better than truth. But as truth is lasting and taste ephemeral — 
I doubt not that when the newness wears away even those who at first praise the 
building will regret its presence and avoid the street wherein it will stand. It is a clever — 
study in the Elizabethan manner, forced to conform to the London Building Act, } 
but leaving on the mind much the same sense of shame as the “‘ Wardur Street ” — 
notices, which on the hotels of some country towns draw the traveller’s attention to — 
the fact that they were once real and are now, in atmosphere at least, mock-antique. 
This design might well be labelled: ‘*}!@ ayncient Tudore shoppe.” . 

I would have those whose eyes are favourably impressed by it think of Nash’s — 
work, which is now so quickly vanishing from Regent Street. : 

No. 1206. Charterhouse School, proposed Memorial Chapel, by G. Gilbert Scott, 
R.A. This building will make a oerictal appeal to the senses. Its form is amazingly — 
successful and it has much of the spirit of adventure about it; but it is adventure in — 
esthetics rather than in building, whereas to-day architecture lacks the latter rather 
than the former. 

No. 1259. Proposed House at Aurland, Norway, by Mr. H. S. Goodhart Rendel. 
The drawing shows a boarded house, a trifle fanciful perhaps, but nicely so To live — 
in this house would be very pleasant. The architect’s sick is refined and sensible. 
He can be playful without loss of dignity. 


A. R. POWYS 
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DRAMA 


AT THE GATES OF THE KINGDOM (Knut 


Hamsun) .. sf ; : ; STAGE SOCIETY 
AMPHITRYON: OR, THE TWO SOSIA’S (John 
Dryden) .. a sh as ai , .. PxHoenrx Society 


L’AVARE (Moliére) by the Comédie Francaise Com- 
pany in London at ne tt ¢ My .. His Majesty’s 
IL ETAIT UNE BERGERE (Rivoire) .. a % ys 


TIMON OF ATHENS (Shakespeare) .. ide din cede Seid, Sea 


HE Stage Society made an interesting selection in Knut Hamsun’s At the 
Gates of the Kingdom, for the dramatic work of this author is totally unknown 
in England. Scandinavian drama is, however, apt to be tedious. The whole 
continent or peninsula, or whatever its correct geographical name may he, 
aas never recovered from the shock of Ibsen, whose imitators have been as numerous 
is the imitators of Wagner. Stuffed birds are a speciality of Scandinavian drama, and 
sure enough there is a stuffed bird in Mr. Hamsun’s play, but luckily it is only a real 
stuffed bird ; it has no meaning—it is not a symbol of the soul of man or of the spirit 
yf liberty or of the Russian revolution. This is evidence of some genuine quality in 
Mr. Hamsun, for this poor stuffed bird in its natural poverty is infinitely moving. 
it is the painfully inappropriate birthday present given by the ordinary but charming 
ilina to the revolutionary thinker who is her heroic husband. He, Kareno, is the 
ventral character of a trilogy of which At the Gates of the Kingdom is the first part. 
it is therefore desirable to have seen the whole trilogy before finally judging the 
nerit of the first part, complete in itself as the first play may be. As it stands it seems 
echnically very clumsy. Every move that is made is so extremely obvious that the pla 
esembles in its progression through its four acts one of those old-fashioned engines all 
»f whose works are on the outside, so that one sees nothing but a multitude of pistons 
ind cranks, all furiously functioning. Kareno is one of those revolutionary thinkers, 
© common in novels, whose ideas strike confusion and terror into the hearts of the old. 
fis University professor tries to guide him into the path of moderation and promises 
1im his doctorate and a successful career if he will prove amenable to reason. A young 
riend of Kareno’s, equally revolutionary, succumbs to the gentle pressure put upon 
im and comes to announce to Kareno the success of his thesis (amended !). Finding 
<areno very hard up, he lends him money and abuses Professor Gylling, and generally 
; very uneasy and bitter, as befits a man who has thrown away his principles for the 
scandinavian equivalent of dollars. This is one of the cae where the play seems 
bviously crude. No doubt men do sacrifice their principles for cash, but, except to the 
n0st superficial minds, principles are only desires, and the greatest of all principles 
; the desire for truth. If, however, a man desires money more than he desires truth 
e has no reason to be upset at getting it. The only cause I can see for bitterness and 
slf-dissatisfaction would be if you had made a mistake in the price and had only 
sked for a thousand pounds, to find out afterwards that your desire for truth was 
forth at least double as much to you. But that is merely bad bargaining and muddle- 
eadedness. What Carsten Jerven, Ph.D., knew that Professor Gylling and the rest 
f the University did not know was probably not worth fourpence, and he had made 
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a good thing out of selling it for a Ph.D. and a job. Kareno, however, rates his 
knowledge as priceless, and when he discovers what Jerven has done he calls him 
traitor and returns his money. This is in the grand melodramatic style of the Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic drama, in which thinkers d Ja Rodin take the place of the Engl 
belted earl who does not know he is a lord, but believes he is merely England’s great 
centre-forward. The weakness of these heroes of genius is that we have always got to 
take them on trust. It is rarely, if ever, that an author can succeed in giving a convincing 
portrait of genius, and it is worth remarking that it is a sign of weakness in an author 
if his heroes are writers. Ibsen makes us feel that John Gabriel Borkmann was a great 
man, a man of tremendous imaginative power, though he shows him to us as a bank- 
rupt business man, an absolute failure. Knut Hamsun tells us that Kareno was a 
bold and original thinker, but we only feel that he was a clever young man who had 
a very good opinion of himself and was extremely obstinate. In fact, I found that my 
sympathies were entirely with his wife Elina. Perhaps this was due partly to the 
extraordinarily capable acting and attractive personality of Miss Jeanne Casalis, who 
played the part with an economy and sureness of gesture that suggested a French 
training. What character Kareno had was largely the gift of Mr. Franklin Dyall, who 
excels in such parts. I even sympathised with Professor Gylling. Most of the pro- 
fessors I have known have been so bored with the monotony of their own ideas and 
the ideas of all their colleagues that they would welcome greedily any novelty that 
seemed likely to brighten their lives. Everything would depend on the way it was put 
to them. ; 
The performance of Dryden’s Amphitryon with ‘‘ the Musick of the Songs composed 
by Mr. Henry Purcel ” was given at Daly’s Theatre by the Pheenix Society. It is an 
amusing entertainment, and should really be classed as a seventeenth-century revue, 
for it has a very great affinity with the sort of show we get in A fo Z, or any of our 
modern small revues, although there is not so much music in it as we get nowadays. 
Looked at as a farcical comedy it is not so amusing as Shakespeare’s The Comedy of 
Errors, but on the other hand the humour got from the two Sosias is of a less primitiv 
more intellectual character than the humour of the two Dromios. The writing is at 
times extremely brilliant, and it is here that it is strikingly superior to the mode 
revue, which almost always owes everything to the personality of the actors an 
nothing to the talent of the author. Dryden could write, and to anyone with any 
literary sense Amphitryon cannot fail to give extraordinary pleasure. Mr. Ben Fiel 
was practically perfect as Sosia, and Mr. George Desmond got into the whimsical 
spirit of Mercury admirably. The Jupiter of Mr. Harvey Braban was a real Renaissance 
beau, and Miss Dorothy Massingham’s more serious Alcmena perfectly set off the 
delightful Renaissance swagger with which the classical figures were endowed. Perha 
the most striking performance of an altogether excellent production was Miss Mar 
Vanne’s Phaedra. This young actress has a fascination and a verve which simply 
bowled the audience over. May I be present at Miss Vanne’s next appearance on a 
London stage. ; 
The Pheenix Society’s season is now finished, and it announces that the rogramme 
for the next season will shortly be ready and that it will consist of an Elizabethan. 
tragedy, an Elizabethan comedy, a Restoration tragedy, and a Restoration comedy. 
t was enterprising of the Institut Francais du Royaume Uni to arrange for the visit. 
of the Comédie Frangaise to London, The Institut Frangais is doing valuable work 
by keeping us in touch with French literature through its courses of lectures by 
eminent French critics and authors at its headquarters in Cromwell Gardens, and it 
is to be hoped that this visit of the Comédie Frangaise to London has given its work — 
additional publicity. Two comedies by Moliére were played, L’Avare and Le 
Misanthrope ; in addition, two modern one-act plays were given : II était une Bergéere, 
by André Rivoire, and Un Ami de Jeunesse, by Edmond Sée. Il était une Bergéere 
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is a trifle in verse, chiefly amusing for the delightful picture which was made of 
the Princess and the curious charm of Mlle. Madeline Renard as the Shepherdess. 
L’ Avare, although not a very interesting play to a modern audience, was more effective 
than Le Misanthrope, chiefly on account of the wonderful acting of M. de Feraudy 
as Harpagon. In the scene in which Harpagon rolls convulsed upon the ground in 
anguish at the loss of his “ cassette” the audience was indescribably thrilled. M. de 
Feraudy was, it goes without saying, perfectly supported by the other members of the 
company. The chief delight I think an English audience gets from such a visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise is the sheer sensuous pleasure of hearing a language spoken 
aloud with that perfection which comes from a trained consciousness of all its vowel 
and consonantal effects. ‘To hear these French actors speak is like hearing a first-rate 
quartet of musicians whose ears are sensitive to all the lights and shades of the compo- 
sition they are playing, and whose fingers have been trained to express them. Most 
English people have no conception of the beauty of the human voice and of the 
marvellous sensuous effects of which language is capable, They are content not only 
to mutilate their own speech themselves, but to hear it clipped, dulled and blurred in 
the theatre. One of the chief reasons for my thinking the work of the Pheenix Society 
so valuable is that it gives an opportunity to actors to develop their sense of language. 
Most of the authors of modern plays do not know how to write English. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is a conspicuous exception. Our actors have nothing, so to speak, to bite on, 
and our audiences have become so accustomed to the flat, naturalistic dialogue of the 
average West-end play that the use of language as an art medium startles them as much 
as the use of paint by Cézanne would startle a house-painter in the back streets of 
Croydon. The Pheenix Society and the “‘ Old Vic.”’ at the two ends of the social scale 
are slowly educating an audience to an appreciation of verbal beauty. At the “ Old 
Vic.”’ you may see an audience of people, presumably uncultured, with no education 
but that smattering of their own language given to them by the Board School, who 
have taken to the elaborate, involved, highly intellectual and imaginative diction of 
Shakespeare as a duck takes to water. As a matter of fact the ‘“ people” have never 
lost their zest for language. 

It must have been with profound relief that everyone connected with the theatre 
heard the news that the “‘ Old Vic.”’ was saved, thanks to the generous donor through 
the Observer of £30,000. The last Shakespearean production this season at the “‘ Old 
Vic.” was Timon of Athens, and it was chiefly notable for the presence of the producer, 
Mr. Robert Atkins, in the title role. Mr. Atkins has the personality and the imaginative 
power essential to a great actor ; he is, however, handicapped by a physical defect in 
his voice and by an uncertain memory. In spite of these disadvantages his T imon was 
an impressive performance. The play has certain fine moments, but as a whole it rather 
misses fire. Next season I hope to see C'ymbeline, Troilus and Cressida, and Coriolanus 
at the ‘‘ Old Vic.,” and let me suggest that the company might give us Marlowe’s 


Dr. Faustus. 
W. J. TURNER 
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THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTINGS BY HENRY LAMB. The Alpine Gallery 


ECENTLY there has been a strong tendency to promote large-scale — 


decorative painting, and hopes have been expressed that sooner or later 
we shall return to the era of mural paintings to which more than one artist 
contributes and shall pay less attention to the self-centred easel picture. 
Behind these programmes there lies the more or less unquestioned assumption that 
mural painting covering a considerable space enjoys an innate superiority over the 
small oil painting, not to speak of the etching. There is a certain vulgarity in this view 
and there is also traceable the historical pedantry which fixes on one period—for 


instance, the Italian Renaissance—when a special form of pictorial art was. 
completely realised and maintains that any art which does not work in that tradition — 


is by that very fact inferior. In order to stimulate the decorative revival municipal 
bodies have been induced to give commissions for the decoration of the wall spaces. 
in their town halls and other municipal buildings. But the need does not seem to 
have arisen very spontaneously, nor have the results been very satisfactory. The 
easel picture still prevails and does not show any signs of being driven out. 
Even if people, leaping to the usual unnecessary extremes in the enthusiasm of a 
much-needed architectural revival, were to give up interest in painting altogether as 
a method of decorating walls, the oil painting and print atin still survive. They 
would be stacked in shelves and brought out to be studied from time to time in the 
same way as books. 

Mr. Henry Lamb is one of the painters of whom great hopes may have been 
entertained by the promoters of the decorative revival. He showed a strong interest 
in statuesque and rhythmical compositions which recalled both Augustus oe and 
Puvis de Chavannes. But in the present exhibition there is only one example of such 
work, while all the more recent paintings exhibited are portraits and landscapes. 
Whatever the abstract merits of decorative compositions in comparison with the 
plain portrait and landscape there is little doubt that Mr. Lamb finds in the latter 
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a readier form of expression. It is not meant that he should not attempt what are — 


rather misleadingly called imaginative compositions (all emotional seeing is 
imaginative), the observation is simply empirical and is intended merely to indicate 
the direction in which so far he has tony most successful, And this, too, requires 
modification, for the most important picture of the exhibition, the portrait of 
Mr. Lytton Strachey, is really a mixture of the two forms. The portraiture is arrived 
at through a construction of a whole situation. It is an extraordinarily fine piece of 
work which does not seem to have evoked half the comment and attention which it 
deserves. Last year the AT raved about an indifferent picture by Orpen of a 
Parisian chef. Here we have a genuinely interesting and unconventional portrait, 
incidentally of a distinguished literary man, and it is relatively ignored and dismissed 
with some two-edged phrase about its austerity. Actually it is not austere, but it has a 
so to speak, sonorous intensity accompanied by a subtle sense of humour. The family 
group 1s not so successful for the reason that the family is feeling a bit posed. On the 
other hand, several of the portrait heads are admirable, notably those of Mr. Stanley 
Spencer and Mr. Bechhéfer. ‘The landscapes gain by acquaintance. They have nothin 

showy about them which would please the eye in search of modern gushing colour ent 
extravagant gesture, but they enjoy a very self-sufficient life of their own. Their value, 


in fact, lies in their quiet and unpretentious charm, their insistence on a significance 
dwelling in quite homely scenes. 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY VANESSA BELL. The 
Independent Gallery 


ie is not irrelevant to compare Mrs. Bell’s pictures with those of Mr. Bernard Adeney 
which were recently exhibited also at the Independent Gallery. For both artists 
are working on the same lines under the same influences of Mr. Duncan Grant and 
contemporary French art. So much is this the case that it is often difficult to 
distinguish between some of their pictures, particularly the still lives. There are, 
however, definite differences. Mr. Adeney is the more Virile, but he is never more 
than a fine scholar. Mrs. Bell on the other hand seems to me occasionally to get 
further than scholarship. Like Mr. Adeney’s, the greater number of her pictures are 
competent and pleasant, but not very significant. They convey a general esthetic 
atmosphere, but not an original and individual meaning. Yet in a few there is a slender 
individual quality which holds its own. It is curiously diffused and half-neutral, 
possessing a general character similar to that of the art of Berthe Morisot, and 
the best of the paintings give the impression of being the minor and subsidiary 
paintings of some bigger artist. The majority of the still lives exhibited are not more 
than exercises, but No. 11 strikes a more convincing lyrical note. The two portraits are 
uncertain in their intention, and too much concerned with the feeling of the paint. 
The landscapes also sometimes have this latter defect, for instance No. 14, and also 
No. 17 which otherwise is an attractive description of some warm country viewed 
from an interior. Where, as in No. 7, Mrs. Bell has been concerned most with the 
scene and her sentiment about it and least with the manner of painting it she has 
penetrated much deeper into esthetic reality. This picture of a pathway receding 
into a distance lit by pale dusty sunlight is far nearer the heart of an emotional problem 
than those others where derivative sentiments are stated vaguely and easily. 


PUBLICATIONS 


LES PEINTRES FRANCAIS NOUVEAUX. Editions de La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. 4 fr. each volume. 


MONG the recent additions to the interesting series of booklets published by 
the Nouvelle Revue Francaise are volumes on Marchand, Otho Friesz, 
Utrillo, Marie Laurencin, and A. D. De Segonzac. The introductions tend to be 
stereotyped, but the reproductions, although of the shiny peppered type, stir one’s 
curiosity to see the originals. It would be good if some enterprising English publisher 
were to bring out a similar series for living English painters, showing the same 
discriminating taste. It is true that there are books on living English painters, 
but with few exceptions the criterion employed in the choice has been that of easy 
popularity. Not all the artists included in the French series can be accepted at the 
somewhat nominal value placed upon them by the introducers, but at least two— 
Matisse and de Segonzac—are of importance, and the others probably are eminently 
representative. By many connoisseurs Marchand is placed on as high a rank as 
Miuiiise. I cannot agree. He produces excellent post-impressionist posters, but 
fundamentally he does not seem to me to be more than an able and diligent pupil. 
It is noticeable that none of the artists show any great predilection for the abstract 
inting so much talked about a few years ago. Its vogue seems to be over in Paris, 
if it is being protracted in Berlin and Munich. This is, however, no triumph for the 
Academicians. Rather it removes the last justification for their existence. 
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French by WatTerR Pacu. John Lane. 21s. 


Ko is customary to divide histories into two classes according to whether their focus is _ 
directed to facts or interpretations. Certainly, whatever the validity of this basis © 


of distinction, there is an unmistakable difference between the histories which 


chronicle bare facts and those which make the facts live, either in laws or principles, — 
or human personalities. The factual histories are less popular than the interpretative, — 


but they are more respected. It is felt that the authors possess definite knowledge, 
while the other kind of author is more open to the suspicion of cooking his facts and 
making his theories artificially sparkling. The art history of the nineteenth century, 
from which we are only just emerging, was a revulsion from loose speculation and 
rhetorical appreciation. The facts about ancient art were literally being dug up and the 
heritage of the European Renaissance art was being shaken into order and ticketed 
with the proper attributions. Anything not obviously a fact or an attribution was 
looked at askance as amateurish and speculative. This is still the position among the 
professional connoisseurs. The only correlative theorising permitted was a 
materialistic search for physical criteria such as tactile values, geometrical proportions, 
and, on a vaguer plane, rhythm. In England Mr. Roger Fry embodies in the highest 
degree both these tendencies and only by a saving intuition and charm of personality 
escapes being a point of identity of two opposing pedantries. 

Hitherto we have had to rely for our “‘ universal ”’ art history on useful chronicles 
such as that of M. Solomon Reinach. But M. Faure has now made an attempt to 
integrate all the scattered facts and theories in an interpretation. He has a point of 
view from which he marshals his facts, and his justification would be that he can 
make a harmony of the two : that he can absorb all the erudition of the archeologists 
and connoisseurs and make it pulsate with the rhythm of his epic conception. It might, 
it ought to be done. But I do not think that M. Faure has succeeded. His history fae 
two faults. It leaves us very uncertain as to the actual facts and events. The chapter 
on Egyptian art, for instance, is a series of broad generalisations about Egyptian art 
interlarded with imaginary pictures of Egyptian society, and the individual extant 
works of art are only referred to incidentally. Secondly, and allied to this defect, 
is the fact that this first volume of the history is not primarily about art. It is more 
a picture, inferred from works of art among other sources, of the social life of the 
ancient civilisations. Agreed that art cannot be divorced from social and political 
history, but the two cannot be equated or reduced to a common denominator. Either 
is a development of the other, and if we are writing a history of art we must concentrate 
on the life enshrined in the art. We can, of course, introduce a great deal that lies 
outside if we realise that it is outside and at the same time perceive an illuminatin 
connection. For instance, it would intensify our understanding of Greek art if we coul 
only obtain a true picture of Greek life that was not art. M. Faure confuses the two : 
consequently one vag ote the accuracy of his social history and is unable to bring to 
earth his somewhat rhetorical generalities about the art. 

_ The later volume on Modern Art (Volume IV) which still remains to be translated 

is more relevant, for here M. Faure almost tends to see the trees rather than the wood. 

Throughout the illustrations are admirably selected, and there is no doubt that 

M. Faure has a keen appreciation of his subject. The translation is somewhat stilted. 

To take a small instance, the term ‘‘lyrisme” occurs frequently in the French. 

ok a beg the same word “ lyrism.” He also insists on calling a corpse a 
cadaver. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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HISTORY OF ART: ANCIENT ART. By Etre Faure. Translated from the a) 
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LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, WITH MANY OTHER VERSES. By THomas 
Harpy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


THE SHEPHERD AND OTHER POEMS. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 6s. 


CCIDENT has brought these books together : but one is a suitable pendant 
to the other, and it is a pleasure to fancy that the older poet may find 
in the work of the younger that loving intimacy with the English thing 
that has been one of his own dominant characteristics. 

It is impossible to begin Mr. Hardy’s book without a reference to his age. He is over 
eighty, and it would be impossible to produce from the whole annals of English 
literature a second book of this importance by a man of this age. Some of the poems 
in it are old, but many are quite recent; and the mere preface is evidence of an 
astonishing vitality in its author. This preface is in part controversial : Mr. Hardy 
takes exception to critics who have accused him of pessimism. He has merely, he says, 
faced facts instead of following Dr. Pangloss. The argument need not be carried on 
here ; the bent of Mr. Hardy’s mind—a complex mind over which at one time a sombre 
rationalist doctrine held sway, his heart remaining obstinate—is worth study ; but it 
may suffice here to attend only to his poetry, which was never written to expound 
anything, though it may incidentally do so. That poetry would in itself be sufficient in 
quality and quantity to give Mr. Hardy high rank amongst our immortals had he 
never written a line of prose ; one may even say had he never written what many hold 
to be the greatest of his works, The Dynasts. In his magnificent poem An Ancient to 
Ancients he says : 

Sophocles, Plato, Socrates, 
Gentlemen, 

Pythagoras, Thucydides, 

Herodotus and Homer—yea, 

Clement, Augustine, Origen, 

Burnt brightlier towards their setting day, 
Gentlemen. 


He is conscious, clearly, of his own splendid sunset. The lyrics he writes at eighty are 
better than those which he wrote at sixty. They are unique in kind, also. Mr. 
Hardy takes very little pains to secure euphony by obvious means: he never 
seems to struggle to avoid a clash of consonants, and any word which occurs 
to him is put down, however archaic or however colloquial. But there is 
never the slightest suspicion of “ fake,” pose or cold-bloodedness about him. 
An emotional impulse is behind every poem that he writes. The emotion is so 
strong, the speaking voice so throbs with it and is so touching in its accents, 
that we do not notice the consonants or the vocabulary: there is a communica- 
tion, a beautiful voice speaking out of a full heart, and details do not matter. A 
powerful music is made out of the most intractable material : lines which in Browning, 
who often wrote (in later years especially) out of mere intellectual curiosity, 
would be irritatingly crabbed, in Mr. Hardy fit easily into a melodic scheme. There 
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never was a more natural writer or one who was so consistently sure about when t 
write and when not to write. And English literature is the sweeter for his passage : 


“ You taught not that which you set about,” 
Said my own voice talking to me ; 
“ That the greatest of things is charity” .. . 
—And the sticks burnt low, and the fire went out, 
And my voice ceased talking to me. 


5 Reale 


But it is precisely what he has taught. “ 

Mr. Blunden’s book, as is announced elsewhere in this number, has been awarded — 
the Hawthornden Prize this year. It is worthy of it, being even better than The 
Waggoner. Many of the poems in it were first published in our own pages, and our — 
readers, presumably, will be familiar with Mr. Blunden’s style. He is such a “ Nature _ 
poet ” as seldom appears : a poet of the countryside, not a “ landscape poet” or a— 
man to whom “ Nature ” is primarily a garment of the eternal. He knows and finds — 
deep satisfaction in the commonest aspects of English rural life : the men and women, ~ 
the farm buildings, the animals in their sheds, the fowls on their dunghill, the — 
implements that lie scattered round, the paths and stones of the nearer pasture, the 
brook at its end and the fishes in the brook, the wood beyond the farther feld and the 
stoats and birds and insects in the wood. He has observed them closely, as themselves 
and in their relations, and he loves both the life in them and the continuity of life. 
They all for him burn with “ life’s radiance,” and are doubly dear because they have — 
been seen and loved by the generations before him. A religion might be deduced from 
his poetry, but he does not formulate it. A country parish will serve as a symbol for 
all that he wants to say ; and when he writes of war it is as something inimical to the — 
country parish. He dwells upon every detail, and he dwells with a joy rare in poetry ; — 
the transience of life only makes him cling the more heartily to his pleasures. | 
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But who may tell 
When spring shall come again ? And if these eyes 
Should then be shut to the brightness of her coming ? 
So for her phantom violets I’ll not lose 
These rich, these poor, these fading, glowing hills, 
Nor drown my joy in boding. 


Mr. Blunden is still young, and he is still maturing. He has tempered his passion 
for crabbed words ; he has still to make some sacrifices to euphony. Some of his lines 
are so crowded with consonants as to be almost unpronounceable (he lacks that 
strange power of Mr. Hardy’s which fuses the most intractable material into music), 
and he still inclines to crowd his epithets and his images so that one cannot see the 
wood for the trees. But the crowding comes from his very eagerness, the variety of — 
his intense affections : everything reminds him of cunethin else, and everything — 
he thinks of is a thing he has seen and noted and savoured, distinguishing its character. 
A universal poet he may never be, though he is too young for exclusions to be made — 
in his regard ; but if he is not safe for a share in the affections of posterity I cannot 
think who, among his contemporaries, is. 
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FICTION 


THE LONELY UNICORN. By Atec WaucH. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 
THE OLD EVE. By Bast. Creicuton. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART. By H.G. We ts. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


HEN Mr. Waugh’s first novel, The Loom of Youth, was published, many 

observers cried: If he does this in the green tree, what will he do in the 
dry ? For Mr. Waugh was then a schoolboy of seventeen or so and his novel was 
written with the confidence and competence of thirty. But for all that there was little 
of what one calls promise in it. There were one or two crudities in it and one or two 
borrowings, the repetition of which time would probably prevent. And it was a good 
book : its picture of a public school was vivid and lifelike. But it never for a moment 
made one feel that the author had within him powers of which experience would enable 
him to make wider and more moving use. Last year Mr. Waugh published a volume 
of short stories which did show signs of promise, and that was rather a startling thing. 
Now we have his second novel ; and it is what one would have expected from the 
author of The Loom of Youth. It is again competent, again, for the greater part of its 
course, lifelike ; but it is no more. 

Roland Whately, while at school, by a series of chances which Mr. Waugh traces 
with whimsical interest, becomes involved in an innocent vulgar affair with a shop- 
girl and, worse still, draws a friend into an affair with another. He narrowly escapes 
expulsion, but his father is requested to remove him. This means an end to his hopes 
of Oxford, and he is destined to a stool in a bank. Luckily his skill at cricket attracts 
the attention of the father of one of his friends ; and he becomes a Continental traveller 
in varnish. All this time he has been drifting in and out of an understanding with 
April, the daughter of suburban neighbours. He rather likes April, and she is devoted 
to him ; but he recoils from the chains of marriage and avoids a definite engagement. 
Moreover, he prefers loves of another kind. But, when he has secured his position 
with his employer by playing many good innings and obtaining many orders for varnish, 
he suddenly proposes to his employer’s daughter. April is disabused, Roland marries 
Muriel, and he and she are left together in a position which is obviously not going to 
be very comfortable. ath 

Not much in this at first sight, and Mr. Waugh seems to show limitations which 

revent him from getting much out of it. His passionate interest in public-school life 
is beginning to limit him. Nearly a third of the book describes Roland’s life at school, 
and, a few pages before the end, just when he is about to be married, he and a friend 
turn over old school photographs and revive old school gossip. I remember a story by 

Mr. Waugh in which a man pardons the lover of his wife and keeps silence on what 
_ he has seen, because if he quarrelled with the adulterer there would be no one with 
whom he could talk over old days at school. I remember thinking when I read that story 
that Mr. Waugh was taking that man a shade too seriously. There are such persons : 
they are very dull and very narrow : their condition is a sort of arrested development. 
Mr. Waugh must not become their representative among novelists. School life offers 
a meagre field to the imaginative writer : only a consummate and singular art can 
extract from it anything that is better than second-rate. 

The rest of the book is largely cricket and business and the cash-regulated love- 
affairs for which Roland has a decided taste, but on which Mr. Waugh mercifully 
does not insist. His cricket is the real thing and it is well done ; but unless he intends 
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to do once and for all what we still lack, the great novel on cricket, he had better beg 


wary about the game. It, too, is limiting and is taken by him a shade too seriously. 
The business is a trifle too spectacular. Roland finds a difficulty with a certain German 
firm with which he wishes to deal. He gets access to the head of the firm by using the 
card of a German minister marked “ to introduce bearer” which he has picked up 
by accident—a dirty trick. He proposes to Herr Haupsehr that he shall confine himself 
to polishes alone, relying for varnish solely on the English firm. And in a short inter- 
view Roland concludes a far-reaching agreement and departs with “ the contract safe 
in his breast-pocket.” Frankly, I don’t believe it. I know nothing about varnish- 

makers, but Mr. Waugh cannot persuade me that even varnish-makers do business 

in this way. Nor can he persuade me that Roland has any title to be called a “ lonely 


unicorn.” Roland is a commonplace young man who occasionally feels lonely because — 


other people cannot understand his motives—a by no means uncommon experience. 
Occasionally also he behaves queerly, but in such a way that one attributes it less to 
the subtlety of his character than to Mr. Waugh’s imperfect grasp of that character. 
But the interesting passages in his book are those in which the commonplace— 
Roland, in his quieter moments, and his father, April and her mother—is presented 
with quiet rs ee be There may be a future for Mr. Waugh as a novelist along this 
line : there is none for him in the things with which he seeks to relieve it. 

Mr. Basil Creighton has written a sequel to his earlier book, The Amorous Cheat, 
and continues the adventures of Vivian Fore, commonly called V., a minor actress. 


In that work there was some question of taking a house, which went on throughout. — 


A house implies rooms, and rooms imply chairs, and chairs imply bodies to sit in them. 
Hence one had some reason to believe that the characters of the novel had bodies 
wherewith to sit. In The Old Eve this is by no means so sure. The book is about 
V.’s love-affair with a young officer whose name I believe to be John Hartley. (The 
somewhat algebraical tinge of her name suits better with the story than the realism 
of his and remains more firmly in the memory.) This is the way in which they converse : 


Boyhood is the time to fall in love. That strange automatism—that worship whose left 
hand doesn’t know what the right hand is doing. Whoever fell in love after eighteen ? 
After that the mind moulds the feelings, but before there’s just enough mind to let you 
know its overthrow. Hopes which hope for nothing—just hopes, and the least kindness, 
the least sympathy, is not only full payment, but an extravagance of generosity. Yes—the 

irls or women who treat you nicely then—whether by not throwing a gleam of ridicule 
into the pa house of the breathless secret, or whatever age they are by being in some 
indefinable way decent about it—they have, I’m sure, a haltsiest of perfection all one’s 
days—— But after that instead of falling in—— 
¢ was standing at the open door and suddenly he stopped and did not dare look round. 
Apology ? Grotesque ! Besides he was too deeply moved. Perhaps she did not mind, but 
he did—intolerably. 


People do not talk like that, even for purposes of art, unless they have been completely 
disembodied. And V. and Hartley convey an impression of having no bodies, even 
when they drive a dog-cart into the nearest town for supplies or he goes through 
disagreeable experiences in the trenches. Mr, Creighton is as clever as a waggon-load 
of monkeys, and something more, It would be imprudent to say that he cannot make 
out of the novel what he desires to make. It is only common-sense to say that he has 
not yet done so, and to suggest that he might find himself more at home in some 
other form. Could he give his characters some bodily attributes he might be an English 


Proust, so he teases out his psychology into a filigree of Uieres wires that becomes © 


diaphanous but never breaks. But perhaps that is not worth his doing. 

Mr. Wells’s new book, like Mr. Bennett’s last and many others, arises out of something 
in the nature of a day-dream. Young men dream aloud out of innocence, famous men 
out of security. How many are the notes that have rustled, the silver coins that have 
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clinked on the tables of Harley Street consulting-rooms, merely because men have 
thought a few guineas a small price to pay for the liberty of talking about themselves 
to a stranger ! And Mr. Wells has imagined a specialist who invites his patient to share 
a three weeks’ holiday merely in order that the patient may have full room to talk 
about himself. So off they set westward, Dr. Martineau and Sir Richmond Hardy, 
with the intention of exploring the secret places of the heart. Sir Richmond (the 
publishers call him Sir Richard and so, in one unwary moment, does Mr. Wells) is 
a great engineer, a genius, and the chairman of the Fuel Commission. He is overworked 
and troubled. The problem of fuel excites him in the highest degree ; but the other 
members of the commission are cross and blind—they “ would steal the brakes off 
a mountain railway just before they went down in it.” And, as almost any character 
of Mr. Wells’s would say, there are complications. . . . There is Martin Leeds, the 
brilliant young caricaturist, who has borne him a child but will not see him at present 
because she is disfigured by a carbuncle. And Sir Richmond needs the stimulation, 
the companionship, the mental comfort of women. All these secret places Dr. Martineau 
discreetly and delightfully explores. But at Stonehenge, about half way through the 
book, Mr. Wells springs violently out of the day-dream ; and Sir Richmond packs 
Dr. Martineau back to London and goes in pursuit of an American girl. His pursuit 
is not very interesting, nor is the girl, nor their companionship when she is caught. 
She is shadowy and idealised to the point of insipidity and she too exists mainly in order 
that Sir Richmond may talk to her about himself. At the end the book relapses again 
into day-dream. Sir Richmond works himself out on the Fuel Commission, secures 
_ a satisfactory result at the cost of his strength (he gets other signatures besides his own 
to his Minority Report, a thing not always achieved by these enterprising and far- 
seeing people), and dies of pneumonia. Martin Leeds, with Dr. Martineau at her 
elbow, abandons herself to grief over his coffin. 

It is not a good novel. It is probably (not even Bealby excepted) the worst novel 
Mr. Wells has ever written. The characters, very few in number, are vague in the last 
degree : Mr. Wells’s half-hearted and absent-minded attempts to individualise them 
only bring this vagueness into relief. The body of the book is talk ; and there are many 
acres of talk in it to a very few inches of thought and psychology. (The inches, when 
they come, are worth having.) It would appear that Mr. Wells has almost entirely 
lost his interest in character, scene, action, the essential instruments of the novelist. 
It will be a somewhat surprising thing if he attempts fiction much again. It would be 
good if he could settle down into the form of the dialogue which he so nearly 
approached in The Undying Fire, and in which he could make so much better use of 
his gifts than in works which only pretend to be novels and political pamphlets intended 
to be read only on the day of publication. The chief interest of this book is in the 
abrupt stroke with which, half way through, Mr. Wells arrests its course and sends 
it spinning off in another direction. He cannot allow Sir Richmond to go on for three 
hundred pages complacently speceigg the recesses of his mind to Dr. Martineau. 
Nor will he allow himself, or anyone else if he can help it, to go on saying the same 
thing over and over again until, for the sayers at any rate, such truth as it may once 
have had is lost in mere repetition. His opinions are as a rule hastily formed and loosely 
held. But there is some compensation for this in his loud and abrupt abandonments 
of them. He is a perpetual, if rather extreme, example of how one may avoid falling 
into intellectual habits. He keeps the game open and the discussion lively. 
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THE PLAYS OF HUBERT HENRY DAVIES. Chatto & Windus. Two vols. 25s. 


EIGHT ONE-ACT PLAYS. By Georce CaLperon. Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. : 

SIX PLAYS. By Lapy Darwin. Heffer. gs. 

THE COCKPIT. By IsrazL ZANGWILL. Heinemann. ‘5s. 

LE ae ties SOUS L’ESCALIER. By Henri Guton. Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 
3 fr. 50. 


A DEFINITE phase in English theatrical history was begun last century, 
perhaps with Robertson’s comedies, and continues its recognisable inde- — 
pendence up to the present moment, though the beginning of another phase, that of 
the “ intellectual ” and “ repertory ” dramatists, long overlaps it and has superficially 
influenced it. It is the phase of the drawing-room comedy and the ‘ West End” 
theatre ; and it has produced a number of very competent playwrights—Mr. Alfred 
Sutro, Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mr. R. C. Carton, Mr. Shera Maugham and 
several others. Sir Arthur Pinero belongs to it in essence though he has often played 
the part of a Sudermann and masqueraded in the garments of its “ intellectual ” 
rivals. Wilde chose to a certain extent to belong to it in form ; but this was the deliberate 
trick of a versatile writer. And, if Wilde’s plays be set aside, the “‘ West End ”’ phase 
of the theatre, considering its long dominance, its really respectable average level of 
achievement, and the fact that by no means contemptible brains have adhered to it, 
has made a strangely trifling addition to our literature. No doubt the narrowness of 
the field it has chosen to work has something to do with this. Plays like Houghton’s 
Hindle Wakes and The Younger Generation seem more interesting by mere contrast 
with the often repeated adventures of the well-to-do and the well-mannered. But, 
after all, Congreve wrote masterpieces about the well-to-do and the well-mannered ; 
and he was only the best, even if by far the best, of a dominating school which wrote 
many good plays like his. Perhaps it is the tradition of semi-realism, set by Robertson, 
in a field where reality is smoothed down and made gentle by common endeavour, 
that has so emasculated the “‘ West End ” school. Congreve and his contemporaries 
were anything but realistic ; and Houghton (for example) wrote of a world in which 
good manners were not always available to obliterate the passions and violent shocks 
which are necessary to interesting dramatic action. But, however that may be, it is 
certain that few of the plays of the “ West End ” dramatists have any abiding interest 
as literature. And, however unreasonable, a priori, that test may seem when applied 
to a work meant for production in the theatre, it is empirically sound. Plays rarely 
survive in the theatre when they are found uninteresting in the study : the converse, 
of course, is not true. 

Among plays which come successfully out of this test are Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
Caroline and The Circle. There is also The Mollusc by Hubert Henry Davies. Davies, 
who was born in 1869 in the north of England of a Neacuetureat family and so had 
every natural temptation to become a repertory theatre dramatist, was actually a 
typical, and at the same time favourable specimen of the other school. Mr. Walpole, 
in his charming and sympathetic introduction, makes for Davies’s plays the claims 
which might be expected : 


Every one of his plays contains one or two scenes built on the pathos and humour of 
characteristics that are eternally in human nature, and it is because oF: these little scenes that 
his work will live. . . . These are the things that bring Davies into the true line of English 
writers of comedy in full and rightful succession to Weceniy: Congreve and Wilde. 
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But that line of succession is hardly the one in which he really comes. Take The 
Mollusc, the best and the best-known of his plays and, with all deference to Mr. 
Walpole, the only one among them which is in the least likely to live. It is, to begin 
with, a remarkable piece of mechanical adroitness. The three acts require only four 
characters and the stage never seems empty, nor the action slow or forced. Mrs. 
Baxter, the mollusc, lies on her couch, suffers from imaginary and convenient indis- 
positions and victimises all about her, her husband and her brother and the governess. 
But Tom Kemp determines to marry Miss Roberts and incidentally to work a change 
in his sister. And this is how the play ends : 


Mrs. BaxTer: But oh, how we shall miss you ! 

Miss Roperts: I hope I’m not being selfish. 

Mrs. Baxter: Oh, no, no, dear. I’m glad you’re going to make Tom happy. We shall 
do very well here ; it’s high time the children went to school ; I’ve been thinking about 
it for a long time. (‘She kneels by Mr. Baxter.) And now that I’m so much better, I shall 
be able to do more for my husband, play chess with him—go walks with him—Tom 
shall never have another chance to call me a mollusc. 

Tom: Bravo! Bravo ! 

Mr. Baxter: Dulcie ! 

Mrs. BAxTeR: Dearest ! 

Miss Roperts (fo Tom): You’ve worked a miracle ! 

Tom (quietly to Miss Roperts): Were those miracles permanent cures? (Shakes his 
head.) We’re never told ! We’re never told ! 


‘Tom’s comment is, of course, the common sense of the situation ; but it is delivered 
with much less than the emphasis it deserves, and for a good reason. The Mrs. Baxters 
of real life are not at all funny except to lookers-on ; and, if Dulcie’s cure is not perma- 
nent and her husband must go on living with her, the play ends not in comedy but in 
tragedy—or at least in what would pass for tragedy in the repertory theatres. The 
only way of making a comedy out of the theme would have been to treat it in a quite 
unrealistic and heartless way, to have drawn Mrs. Baxter with much more savage 
satire and to have laughed unmercifully at her husband—as Wilde or a Restoration 
dramatist might have done. But the tradition in which Davies worked was not that of 
Congreve and Wycherley, but that of Robertson. It demanded semi-realism, it insisted 
that the characters should be made to appeal to us as persons like ourselves ; but it 
demanded also that the realistic conclusion should be damped down. The only thing 
which makes this fall of the curtain for a moment—and no more—tolerable, is that 
Mr. Baxter is a mild and undistinguished character by whom our sympathies have 
not been greatly roused. And this is only another example of the way in which the 
drawing-room tradition tends to emasculate those who work in it. There are in these 
plays occasional snatches of life as it is lived, so tenderly faithful as to be moving. 
They reveal the fact that Davies had genius, but it was a genius which his tradition 
did not allow him to use for more than a moment or two at a time. 
George Calderon was what Congreve wished to be thought, an amateur—not in 
the sense only that he did not write for money, but that he wrote always to amuse 
himself and never with the final seriousness of the artist. His most ambitious work 
for the stage was The Fountain ; and a play of full length apparently intended to 
convince Mr. Shaw that his methods might be used on the other side does not strike 
one as a very serious production—especially when one is in doubt as to what is Mr. 
Shaw’s side. It was nevertheless an amusing, witty piece ; and these eight pieces are 
witty or amusing or dexterous—but the work of an amateur. In Geminae, Alexander, 
<< a noble and romantic Scotchman,” and Charles, “ his friend, a plain Lancashireman, “e 
each marry by mistake the wrong member of a pair of twins. In Longing, a man shoots 
himself for love and passes into an insanely agonising next world. Both of these are 
extremely well done ; and yet somehow in both the quality of the feeling is the same— 
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much like the feeling of delight a child has when its toy yacht is sailing well. Calderon — 
never penetrated deep enough into his subjects to be excited about them: he was — 
excited only by what he was doing with them. And his best work is not here : it is in : 
the book of South Sea travel, which he never finished. 

Lady Darwin’s less ambitious plays were written for performance by local players 
and are introduced by Mr. Cecil Sharp, as having something in common with the 
movement with which he has had so much to do, Lady Darwin’s task was to write 
an English suggestive of the country without falling into sham rusticity or the elaborate — 
notation of dialect ; and she managed this with some success. Her stories and her 
construction are naive : she was not a great dramatist, but her dialogue is pleasant 
to read and would probably be agreeable on the stage. ; 

And what is to be said of The Cockpit ? It is Ruritania dramatised for the sake of 
pointing a moral, which is a shabby way and a wrong way to treat that interesting 
country. Mr. Zangwill dedicates it to the Washington Conference and to Mr. Alfred 
Sutro. Which, one wonders, will derive more profit from this story of a Princess 
carried away from her own country by a disgruntled Chancellor, who concealed her 
origin from her and brought her up in America. But her country calls for her to come 
back and she goes back and there is a war and there are all the usual clichés about 
war—as though the horrors of war and its makers were not, both in their origins and 
in their effects, inconceivably subtle. Does Mr. Zangwill think this kind of thing is 
good propaganda ? We must assume that he does. Does he think it is a good play? 
He surely cannot. ; 

M. Ghéon’s play, a new play by the author of Le Patn and that admirable volume 
of criticism, Nos Directions, makes one wish that the Stage Society would follow up 
the success it made with M. Vildrac’s Le Paquebot Tenacity and keep a somewhat 
closer eye on the repertory of the Théatre du Vieux-Columbier instead of experi- 
menting so much with frantic members of the Northern nations. Le Pauvre sous 
PEscalier is a play founded on the life of Saint Alexis, who was the son of a Roman 
senator towards the end of the fourth century of this era. A revelation came to him on 
his wedding night and he fled from his father’s house. After seventeen years he returned 
unknown, a mendicant, begging leave to shelter under the stairs of his father’s palace ; 
and there for seventeen years more he lived without telling his secret. One thinks a 
little of Androcles and the Lion, and still more when one reads in the preliminary stage 
direction : 


oe 


Ajoutons que la fin du IVe siécle 4 Rome ressemble étrangement a la fin du XIXe 
a Paris, sinon pour le costume—qu’il est dans le style de I’euvre d’imaginer a la fagon 
de Véronése ou seulement de Carpaccio—tout au moins pour les mceurs. 


And indeed it is obvious that M. Ghéon has read Mr. Shaw ; but he has composed 
a work in a very different style. ‘There is a comic porter and his wife and three comic 
slaves who, despatched to search the world for Alexis, see to it that the search lasts 
as long as possible and are inconsolable when it is abandoned as hopeless. There 
are three suitors for the hand of Emilie, the deserted wife of Alexis, and there is the 
extravagantly comic figure of Dame Sophie, Emilie’s mother. Mr. Shaw again, you 
say, and you prepare for a piece in which buffoonery gets the upper hand and over- 
whelms feeling. But M. Ghéon’s triumph lies in the fact that he has made a full use 
of the humours of these persons and yet has kept them properly subordinate to the 
pathos of the main theme, to the spirituality of the poor man under the staircase and 
to the grief and resignation of Alexis’s father and wife. The play is excellently and 
economically constructed and the dialogue is taut, full and musical. It is a beautiful 
work which it would be most interesting to see on the English stage. 
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A NEW MEDLEY OF MEMORIES. By the Right Rev. Sir Davip Hunter- 
Biarr, Bart., O.S.B. Arnold. 16s. 


PAGES FROM THE PAST. By Jonn Ayscoucu. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. By JosepH McCase. Watts & Co. 3s. 6d. 
THE REAL TSARITSA. By Mapame Lixi Denn. Butterworth. 155. 


Eee ks OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. By Himsexr. Butter- 
worth. 21s. 


THE PUPPET SHOW OF MEMORY. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 21s 


F the two ecclesiastics, Sir David Hunter-Blair, who is Abbot of Dunfermline, 
and John Ayscough, who is Monsignor Count Bickerstaffe Drew, I prefer the 
second. Both are converts and, rightly, complacent about it, but Monsignor allows 
us to forget it for moments at a time, the Abbot never. He must forgive me for saying 
that I have seldom read a more sectarian volume of memoirs. Now that would be very 
well if his book had been printed and published for circulation among Catholics ; 
but it has not. It may, and no doubt will, be read by numbers of people, the majority 
of whom will either not agree with him or, at least, not have anything like the interest 
in the fortunes of a Church im partibus which he naturally has. No such reader cares 
to be reminded on every page that he is of a “ lesser breed without the law.” One 
other cavil I must enter. The Abbot has fallen in with the indecorous habit of Mr. 
Blunt, Colonel Repington, Mrs. Asquith, and other airy diarists, of handling his 
friends in print exactly as he handles them in private papers. We read here of the 
“ Norfolks,” the “ Glasgows,” the ‘‘ Butes,”’ and so on—for the Abbot is as “ high 
life ” as he is “‘ high Church.” I don’t wish to revert to Colonel Repington’s manners 
and customs, but it is clear that, just as he did, the Abbot has turned his diaries out 
on to the printed page. He would have been better advised to convert them beforehand 
into printable stuff . He has an easy style of writing which, if he had anything particular 
to say, would make very pleasant reading. Yet to be easy is one thing, to be free-and- 
easy another. And that is all I find to say of the Abbot. _ f 
The Monsignor has much to say, with some difficulty in saying it. He sets out 
with a theme to which he cannot keep for two pages together. He goes at it again in 
each chapter with undaunted gallantry, and really gets a little way on with it, in time. 
His theme is the contrast between the days of his youth and those of his respectable 
but not at all extraordinary age—manners, habits, modes of progress, literature, art 
and what not. I find him more fruitful in his personal reminiscences. He is excellent 
on Manning, who may also have been excellent for him, though drastic. Manning 
called Gladstone “‘ a man of God,”’ but had no liking for Disraeli, “ a Jew with a fund 
of Anglican predilections.” 

«He could not abide Nonconformity,’ the Cardinal said. . . . He liked the Church 
of England because it is established and therefore ornate. He had also stirrings of affection 
for the Catholic Church because it is ‘ the old religion.’ He said to me one day, with high 
glee, in reference to a Bill he was introducing, ‘ It won’t touch us, nor you ; but it will 
‘dish the dissenters.’ ” 

He called Stead a man of God too; but for General Booth all he could find was, 
“T hope, I earnestly hope, he will do more good, far more good, than I think he will.” 
After those I may as well note the comment of “ a most reverend Italian prelate ” on 
the Cardinal himself : ‘‘ Manning ! Yes. A most sincere man, and full of zeal. But 
always a Protestant. No doubt he was in invincible ignorance.’”’ Who knows ? 
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Some of Monsignor’s stories are “ steep, sir, steep.” If I dared I would call them — 
whoppers. He begins with one of the steepest. ‘‘ At this moment,” he said, “ I have — 
alive and well in France, though, alas! blind, a great friend whose first husband’ 
first wife was born in 1727.” I confess to invincible ignorance of arithmetic, but have, 
in my poor way, worked that out by all the doctrine of probability I am possessed of, 
and find that the first husband must, as a youth of twenty, have married a woman 
sixty as first wife. It could have been done, of course, but Then there is what he 
calls an old story, too long and too good to quote, unknown to me at least. It relates” 
how a well-meaning visitor, in mere kindness of heart, killed two of the children of his 
hostess in the drawing-room ; killed them outright, one after the other ! There again he 
is highly diverting ; but so is his whole account of a visit paid to Lady = are) 


at whose table the story was told him. Now and then his memory is at fault, as (surely 
when he says that “‘ ages ago ” he found in a certain drawing-room in Cadogan Square 
“a tall and handsome elderly gentleman,’’ who was Robert Browning. And who, — 

ray, was ‘‘ the King’s brother” who appeared beside their two Majesties on the — 
Fatcshy of the palace on Armistice Day ? 3 

Of Madame Dehn’s account of her friendship with the Tsaritsa Alexandra and its — 
tragic termination a few words will suffice. The book does not profess to be more than — 
a personal impression. If Madame Dehn knows more than she cares to reveal she has 
every right to use her discretion. So far as it goes her book is perfectly straightforward. — 
She believes none of the monstrous things charged upon the Empress, while she owns 
that the poor lady was unwise, used her autocracy at the wrong moments, and indulged 
the wrong people. On the face of what she thinks fit to tell us I also believe as she 
believes. But there is more to be read in, or through, her record. It seems plain that, 
inheriting as she did the simple tastes and domestic instincts of her mighty grand- 
mother, the Tsaritsa was not endowed with her force of personality. She was unable 
to impose herself and her will upon the Russians—as, it may be, Queen Victoria 
might not have been able had she married into a foreign court and become a Queen- — 
Consort. The result was that while the Tsar and T'saritsa, with their children and a 
small circle of intimates, were in the parlour playing round games, half a dozen 
Grand Dukes held half a dozen courts in the same city, each humming with intrigue. 
The homely virtues, perhaps, are not for the autocrats of States ; and when they — 
happened, in the Tsaritsa’s case, to be combined with an unusual capacity for choosing 
her own line and taking it, the result was bound to be very much what it actually was. 
Queen Victoria, in fact, transmitted to her posterity the tastes of a burgess-wife and — 
the will-power of an empress. The combination in the Empress Frederick was not to 
the liking of the Prussians, and in the Empress Alexandra less to that of the Russians. _ 

Another royal Apologia is furnished by the Crown Prince Wilhelm’s Memoirs, 
which deal less with his share in the conduct of the War than with his personal history 
before and through the catastrophe. It is too sketchy a work to have serious value, 
yet is, so far as it goes, an exceedingly interesting and, to judge by the translation, 
well-written book. It is the work, however, of a man who claimed responsibility while 
showing himself at many a turn unworthy to have it. He lays the War to Austria’s 
account primarily, and secondarily to Bethmann-Hollweg’s ineradicable belief in 
British neutrality. All that may be as it may : the Crown Prince has no more evidence 
to offer than we have already. It is more interesting to find him protesting what I 
have always believed to be a certainty, that neither the Kaiser nor he himself had any 
real voice in the matter. awe be the Prince, his father lost his nerve and courage 
to govern in 1908, when, after the publication of the Highcliffe conversations, 
found out what his subjects really thought about him. Up to then he had believed 
himself adored ; after it he virtually abdicated. 

Few more absurd—and yet much more impressive than absurd—things have hap- 
pened than the sudden downfall of the Middle-European kings. There was not a 
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backbone to one of their monarchies. They broke like soap-bubbles : the wind blew, 

_and they were not : without warning, with no evident preparation, the people quietly 

occupied their places. It is clear from these Memoirs that the imperial family in 
Berlin had not an inkling of their imminent downfall. The Kaiser’s newspapers were 
edited for him, we learn ; but the Prince’s were not. He at least knew what the people’s 
parties were doing—he read Vorwdrts—and yet it never occurred to him to consider 
on what sort of a bottom his house stood. He is wise now, after the event ; but he 
says that he was wise before it. He admired the British Constitution, he believed that 
his great-uncle Edward, instead of being the enemy of Germany, was in reality the 
friend of Europe. The whole tenor of his argument is that, while he was powerless 
to prevent it, he foresaw the disaster on its way. I do not find that to be made out. 
If he had Kassandra’s prevision he certainly had not her speaking powers. 

Mr. Baring’s is a most engaging book, blessing him that gives and him that takes. 
It has engaged my leisure for two or more days, and I have relished every word of it. 
He has had—I am sure, still has—a happy life. He has seen much, known everybody, 
done most things (except sums), travelled far. He has done what he has done because 
he wanted to do it at the moment, and has enjoyed it because, while it may not have 
turned out exactly as it promised, it has so turned out that it has given him sensations 
and reflections which have been to him as good as a play. Perhaps that has been 
because, to him, life 7s a play ; and perhaps that is why he looks back upon his days 
as upon a puppet-show. I can see Mr. Baring looking at himself and his doings from 
the stalls, sometimes from the pit, and sometimes from the gallery. I don’t know that 
I ever read a book of reminiscences written so entirely from the point of view of the 
detached observer. Mr. Baring’s emotions are well controlled. That he has them is 
obvious, if only from the absence of any sign of them in this book ; for such repression 
is itself symptomatic of emotion. He criticises no one, no thing, unless to praise is 
to criticise. He takes no side in controversy. Like Montaigne, with whose book I 
judge him acquainted, il n’enseigne point ; il raconte. Though he is good all through, 
he is at his very best in his chapters on Russia. Evidently he found there something 
perfectly congenial to his own temperament. ‘Through war and peace, through battle 
and murder, plague, pestilence (though that was in Turkey), famine and revolution, 
nothing came amiss to him ; and out of every disgustful circumstance he contrived to 
extract some sweet savour or another. Lay that to Mr. Baring’s account, not Russia’s. 


+ 


I sent my Soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell : 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d, “ I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


It is so: and which the soul is, and which it makes life for us, depends not at 
all upon life. One curious reflection I shall allow myself, which is this. His is a 
book of reminiscence, and full of information upon every conceivable subject 
and object but one. That exceptional subject and object is himself. Except that we 
know at the end (what we knew at the beginning) that the writer has a delightful 
personality, we know little else about him. He walks through his life, and takes us for 
a walk through it afterwards ; and he is there, yet not there. We hear his voice, feel 
the pressure of his arm (or of his fingers at the coat-button), get now and then a waft 
from his cigarette, but when we look round, seeking the confirmation of a look, he is 
not there. We don’t know what moves him, we don’t know his preferences—he 
likes everything—or his beliefs, hopes, fears—he fears nothing—doubts, delights, 
abhorrences (if any). He wears a ‘l'arnhelm, or a cloak of darkness. Mysterious, 
engaging creature! But always engaging. 
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MOUNT EVEREST : THE RECONNAISSANCE. By Ligut.-Cot. C. K. Howarpb- 
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FEsTING Jones. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN. By J. W. Rosertson-Scotr. Murray. 
245. 

THE CRUISE OF THE DREAM SHIP. By Racpu Stock. Heinemann. 15s. 

DOWN THE COLUMBIA. By Lewis R. FREEMAN. Heinemann. 25s. 


AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES IN BORNEO. By Ivor H. A. Evans. Seely 
Service. 215. 


IN THE HEART OF BANTULAND. By DucaLp CAMPBELL. Seely Service. — 
21s. . 


HE record of last year’s expedition to Mount Everest, which was in the nature — 

of a reconnaissance, appears appropriately while we are waiting for news of — 
this year’s expedition, which is attempting to climb the mountain for the first time. — 
The record has been put together by Colonel Howard-Bury, the official narrator, and _ 
other members of the expedition, and will enable the general reader to form his own } 
conclusion as to the prospects of success this year. The crest of Mount Everest stands 
some 4500 feet higher than any climber had reached before this attempt. On the other 
hand it is easier to climb than the other heights of the Himalayas, and last year’s 
expedition seems to have established beyond a doubt which is the best route to follow. — 
Moreover, airmen have proved within recent years that it is possible fora human being _ 
to live at much greater heights than that of eerebtcoaluved to be 29,141 feet— _ 
provided that no considerable physical exertion is required of him. But that is just the 
difficulty. It is one thing to “live” at such a height ; it is another to climb there, and, 
having climbed there, to climb down again. Last year’s climbers were attacked by short- 
ness of breath, headaches and lassitude at 21,000 feet, owing to the lack of oxygen in 
the air. This year’s expedition is provided with oxygen, but no one should be surprised 
to hear of its being left behind at an early stage ; bags of gas are about the unhandiest 
things imaginable to carry up and down a mountain side. It seems an ill-conditioned, 
almost an unpatriotic ping fe wh but the odds against the conquest of Everest this 
year would appear to be about five to one. Even Colonel Howard-Bury admits that 
‘the chances are, on the whole, against success.” 

The most popular feature of last year’s expedition, as far as the public at home 
was concerned, was the story of the “‘ snow man,” the hairy and, presumably, leather- 
lunged monster which, according to Tibetan tradition, inhabits the glacial heights 
of the Himalayas. Were not his tracks discovered in the snow? Colonel Howard- 
Bury and the naturalist, Mr. A. F. R. Woolaston, dispose brutally of this story : the 
“snow man ”’ is a large grey wolf. But Mr. Woolaston has plenty of other stories 
instead, and has brought home what should be a very valuable collection of specimens. 
The book is well illustrated by photographs taken during the expedition. It is written, 
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for the most part, in a rather too soberly official style, but Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
admirable Introduction and Mr. Leigh-Mallory’s picturesque description of his first 
sight of Mount Everest—“ a prodigious white fang, excrescent from the jaw of the 
world ”—are exceptions. 

Mr. Knud Rasmussen and Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson feel about the Arctic regions 
as a Frenchman might feel about Paris or an Englishman about a village in Sussex. 
Both are at home there. Mr. Rasmussen tells the story of the Thule Expedition from 
Melville Bay to Cape Morris Jesup, which he commanded, Mr. Stefansson that of 
his third Arctic expedition, which started from America in 1913 and remained in 
the Polar regions for no less than five years ; but interesting and valuable as were 
the geographical results of these expeditions, they will probably be less interesting 
to most readers than the many digressions in which both writers indulge—their 
descriptions of the Eskimos whom they know and understand so well, and their 
enthusiastic praise of the Arctic, which they appear to regard as eminently suitable for 
European colonisation. Mr. Stefansson will have nothing to do with those who talk 
of “the unfriendly Arctic”’; he defies them in his title. Even the cold has been 
grossly exaggerated. He points out (and the author of My Life with the Eskimo ought 
to know) that in many parts of the Arctic regions the mercury never falls so low as 
it does in some of the populous cities of America. With ordinary precautions a 
European should be able to live his life out there in comfort. The musk-ox might be 
domesticated (no one would think it to look at him ! ), and musk-oxen, unlike reindeer, 
are still plentiful. Sir Robert Borden, in an introduction to Mr. Stefansson’s book 
(the Canadian Government was responsible for the expedition), reminds us that 
“from the tropics to the Polar circles the amount of animal life per cubic unit of 
ocean water steadily increases,” and that “‘ the great fisheries of the world are in the 
northern seas.” Both explorers have adopted the policy of “ living on the country,” 
which is undoubtedly the best policy. They do not load their sledges with provisions, 
but rely in the main upon killing their own food as they go. And they have survived. 
All this is undeniable. But it remains a fact that Mr. Stefansson lost eleven of his 
gallant companions on Wrangel Island, while of Mr. Rasmussen’s party two men died 
and seventy of the dogs were killed, mostly to supplement the food supply. The real 
truth about the Arctic is spoken by Mr. Rasmussen, who, because his book is written 
throughout in diary form, is unable to maintain quite such a consistent level of 
optimism as Mr. Stefansson. ‘‘ A land without a heart,’’ he says, “‘ where everything 

living must fight a hard battle for life and food.” 

Yet if a man be content to lead the life of the Eskimos, and avoid unnecessary 
sledge journeys, there is no reason why he should starve. He cannot take a bath, but 
he can live. Mr. Rasmussen, indeed, regards the Eskimos as an ideal community, 
because with them “the only reason for poverty is laziness.” He shares Mr. 
Stefansson’s affection for them and throughout his expedition treated the Eskimos 

_who were with him absolutely as equals. ‘They deserved it. Time after time Ajako, 
the great hunter, saved the lives of the whole party—or was it that terrible hag of 
Eskimo mythology, oddly named “‘ The Great Flesh-Pot,” who was understood to 
have taken them under her protection ? Mr. Rasmussen’s is a delightful book, and, 
though slighter, is rather more human than Mr. Stefansson’s ; but his translators 
have not always treated him well. Both books are admirably illustrated by 
| tographs. : j / 

: ice Butler, Mr. Festing Jones tells us, “ did not sympathise with dwelling on 
the past.” It is fortunate that this consideration did not deter Mr. Festing Jones 
from revisiting—between Butler’s death in 1902 and 1921—some of the places in 
Italy that they had been to together, for he has a real and a charming talent for the 
‘best kind of travel gossip. At Varallo—where of all Butler’s old friends only Bertoli, 
the bee-master, is now alive—Mr. Festing Jones presented the town are with 
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a sketch by Butler of the old front of the church on the Sacro Monte, and he gives 
a delightful account of the ceremony of presentation. There is a chapter entitled “ ‘The 
Old Man,” of which the scene is at Mount Eryx, which would alone make the book 
worth reading. Mr. Festing Jones, like Butler, has a caustic wit, and like Butler he 
seems to be particularly unfortunate in the kind of fellow-countrymen and country- — 
women that he meets abroad, which gives him plenty of opportunity to exercise it. — 
This, as the publishers remark on the cover, “is no ordinary book of travel.” Mr. 
Robertson-Scott, on the other hand, in recording his impression of Japan, follows 
more or less the usual lines. What lifts his book out of the ordinary is the surprising 
extent and variety of the information he has collected. Only an unusually observant — 
and tactful visitor could have done it. The Japanese are not so Westernised as we — 
imagine ; they are not an industrial but an agricultural people ; and it is to the uncon- 
taminated agricultural districts that Mr. Robertson-Scott has gone. There he found 
Young Men’s Associations, approximating to our Y.M.C.A., which fine their members — 
twenty yens if they are caught talking to geishas or eating sweets between meals. — 
(One always felt that Puritanism had something essentially Oriental about it.) There — 
also was an ingenious scheme to encourage competition among small cultivators, — 
by which the owner of the best rice crop is given a beautiful ceremonial dress which 
he wears once a year at the landlord’s annual feast. Both art and agriculture are thus ~ 
benefited, at much less expense and much less fuss than are lavished upon our own — 
agricultural shows. Mr. Robertson-Scott has little sympathy with Japanese Impe- — 
rialism ; he points to the Hokkaido as a suitable field for emigration from the mainland 
ne that it is really necessary to emigrate somewhere, which he evidently 
oubts. a 
We have hada good deal too much of the South Seas lately, and as the chief offenders 4 
were Americans, it is right that they should be caricatured by Americans. Apparently 
a group of high-spirited New Yorkers “‘ faked” The Cruise of the Kawa somewhere 
on Long Island. ‘They did it very well, especially the illustrations, but the volume _ 
contains 146 pages, and after a time the satire begins to wear thin. Furthermore, — 
os list happens to contain only one book about the South Seas, and that a © 
good one—so good that I must apologise for mentioning The Dream Ship in this 
connection. It is not to be taken very seriously, of course, but it is a good book: — 
its title is its only grave defect. Mr. Lewis R. Freeman’s Down the Columbia is not — 
so entertaining as his In the Track of the Trades, which was recently reviewed here. — 
His manner is as lively as ever, but his subject, in spite of the fact that he travelled — 
round the Big Bend as a cinema actor, permits of so little variation that at times — 
the narrative becomes monotonous. Again I am left wondering how Mr. Freeman’s — 
travelling companions like seeing themselves mentioned by name and dissected in — 
his books. He must be an uncomfortable kind of man to go about with. ‘ 
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i is difficult to say anything fair about Benedetto Croce’s History and Theory 
of Historiography, because it is impossible, without more knowledge of the 
Hegelian dialectic and of Signor Croce’s previous works than the present reviewer 
can claim, to be sure how much of it has been understood. This difficulty is not 
diminished by Signor Croce’s translator ; perhaps it would be too much to hope that 
one person should combine knowledge of English, knowledge of Italian, and knowledge 
of Croce, but it is unfortunate that the first of these qualifications should be quite 
so completely absent. 

The main essential of Signor Croce’s doctrine seems to be his conception of the 
“‘ contemporaneity ” of history : “‘ the condition of its existence is that the deed of 
which the history is told must vibrate in the soul of the historian, or (to employ the 
expression of the professed historians) that the documents are before the historian 
and that they are intelligible.” This is true enough and perhaps new enough, though 
it has been known for some time that “‘ pour l’imagination il n’y a pas de passé,” 
but the more the notion is elaborated and exemplified, the less definite and illuminating 
becomes its significance, until the reader is tempted to dismiss the whole argument 
as a mere over-pressing of metaphor to the point of meaninglessness. Is it not dis- 
appointing, for instance, after promises of “‘ the true distinction, hitherto sought in 
vain, between history and chronicle,” to be told no more than that “ history is living 
chronicle, chronicle is dead history ; history is contemporary history, chronicle is 
past history ; history is principally an act of thought, chronicle an act of will. Every 
history becomes chronicle when it is no longer thought, but only recorded in abstract 
words, which were once upon a time concrete and expressive ” ? Is not this very 
near the very old distinction of history as an honourable title and chronicle as a term 
of abuse ? Perhaps these are the complaints of incomprehension, but nevertheless 
there are things in the book which must illuminate even the dullest ; see how much 
light is thrown on the Middle Ages by these sentences : “ Indifference is indeed one 
a the prime sources of credulity, because no one is ever credulous in the things that 
touch him closely. . . . Asceticism, diminishing the interest for things of the world 
and for history, assisted in the neglect and dispersion of books and documents, 
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promoted credulity towards everything heard or read”’ ; or by the indication of the — 


connection of the discord between reality and plan with the necessity of allegoric 


interpretation ; how wisely are we reminded that “ nationalism has wrongly been 
looked upon as a regression in respect of that universalism and cosmopolitanism, — 
because (notwithstanding its well-known sentimental exaggerations) it notably assists _ 


the concrete conception of the universe living only in its historical creations, such as 
nations, which are both products and factors of its development.” How refreshing 
it is to the jaded historian to read that cosmological romances will always find eager 
and appreciative readers, especially among the lazy, that universal histories, besides 
being scientific monstrosities, are also condemned by the fact that they have found 
their fortune at the hands of the crowd, and that “ progress, liberty, economics, 
technique, science are myths, in so far as they are looked upon as agents external to 
the facts ”’ | 

The book would be much more helpful if it were easier to discover just in what 
sense “ progress ” is not a myth, for both the word and the idea play a large part in 


Signor Croce’s conception of history ; he believes that “there is always progress, — 


but periods of progress are those in which the motion of the spirit seems to become 
accelerated and the fruit that has been growing ripe for centuries is rapidly plucked,” 
and that progress ‘ 
for the conduct of life, for the construction of history ” ; and similarly he asserts that 
the conception of development “ gives its intellectual backbone to the whole of 
historiography (with the exception here, too, of lingerers and reactionaries). .. . 
The whole of history is now understood as necessary development, and is therefore 
implicitly, and more or less explicitly, all redeemed.’ Perhaps the properly instructed 
Crocean knows what “ progress ” and “‘ development ” mean. 

The second volume of the official history of the naval war deals with the period 
from November 2oth, 1914, to the formation of the Coalition Government in May, 
1915. In this period the action most important in a purely naval sense was the Dogger 
Bank battle, but the greater part of the volume under review is devoted to the mixed 
operations at the Dardanelles. These operations may be divided into an earlier, naval, 
and a later, military, phase, of which the more interesting to the student of tactics is 
the earlier, which provides him with his one modern instance of its kind—an attempt 
to achieve by sea power, with no considerable military support, a military objective 
of first-class importance. In view of the naval disarmament proposals now under 
discussion, the determination of the feasibility of such operations has a particular 
importance, for if they are to form a considerable part of combined strategy then 
naval armaments have an absolute as well as a relative value, and such a reduction 
of sea forces as to preclude these operations will be a disadvantage to British power. 

The Dardanelles affair seems to show that under modern conditions land defence 
has an immense advantage over any probable attack from the sea. Apart from the 
obvious advantage that a fort cannot be sunk, it scores also from the ability of its 
defenders to leave it empty, except when the working of its guns is likely to be safest 
or most effective. Often at the Dardanelles forts were “ silenced,” but usually this 
meant no more than that the gunners had retired to safety, whence they returned 
to their fighting station as soon as the ships had closed to effective range. It was quite 
clearly pee that no gun is out of action till it has received a direct hit, a risk which, 
at anything like long range, is negligible. The forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles 
were destroyed because the ships could close to short range, in one case as little as 
2000 yards ; to deal effectively with those farther on was never possible, because the 
mine-fields kept ships about 10,000 yards from the Narrows Forts and about 7000 
from the intermediate group, while the forts in turn protected the mine-fields. It 
is interesting to inquire how far these results might have been modified if spotting 
from the air had reached the accuracy subsequently attained, but in any case it seems 


‘succeeds in supplying a criterion for the judgment of facts, 
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probable that forts can withstand naval bombardment unless the range is so reduced 
as to expose the ships to torpedoes fired from the shore and to submarine attack, 
even if the water be too deep for mines. 

The period here dealt with covered no first-rate operations in the North Sea, 
but there were alarums and excursions enough to bring out clearly the roles of the 
different classes of ships, and especially to indicate the importance of the battle fleets. 
The tendency to regard battleships as expensive and unnecessary luxuries receives 
little support from the recent history of the North Sea, and less from that of the 
Baltic. So long as the Germans had more than half our strength, and the Kiel Canal, 
we could not risk an attempt to force the Baltic, and it was their perception of this 
and their determination to keep the control of that sea that prevented them from 
risking their battle fleet elsewhere. As in all previous wars, it was by small craft that 
sea-power was actually and visibly applied, the battleships existing to protect them 
in the exercise of this function, for which purpose they are well suited by their 
character as highly efficient aggregations of gun-power ; if then the battleship is 
obsolescent, it must be because the gun is being superseded. There are only two 
possible rivals—the bomb and the torpedo. In bombing from aeroplanes the accuracy 
attainable, even with a stationary target, is small ; it has been fairly estimated on 
trustworthy data that of all the bombs dropped in daylight on the Western Front 
only half fell within a thousand yards of their respective targets. Technical improve- 
ments will reduce this margin, but the greatest difficulties are inherent in the nature 
of the problem, and it is unlikely that bombing will ever be the decisive factor at sea. 
The torpedo is dependent on a suitable means of discharging it. As a weapon for the 
big ship the torpedo tube is inferior to the gun. As means for launching torpedoes 
in fleet actions destroyers have not been very successful, and they do not seem 
likely to be very much improved. The submarine might find more advocates, but it 
has probably passed the zenith of its importance ; its sole virtue is invisibility, of 
which the value continually diminishes with the improvement in hydrophone and 
other methods of detection. There remains the torpedo-launching aeroplane ; this 
weapon was successfully used against Turkish transports, and has a great future ; 
it is superior to the bombing aeroplane in that it does not need to pass close over 
the target, having only to discharge its torpedo in the right direction ; it must come 
down low to avoid damaging the torpedo by its impact with the water, but it can 
remain at a considerable distance from the target. Whether gun-fire will sufficiently 
protect a battleship from a squadron of aeroplanes attacking in this manner is as 
yet unproved, but it seems safe to lay long odds on the aeroplanes. The ship’s true 
defence would probably lie in a number of fighting aeroplanes, especially if she could 
provide sufficient deck-space for their landing, thus avoiding the cumbrous gear 
necessary for landing on the water and the consequent loss of fighting efficiency. 
But this is to admit that the best attack and defence are by air, depriving the battleship 
of its raison d’étre as a gun platform as it is turned into an aeroplane carrier. It seems 
not unlikely that command of the sea may pass to the power which can keep afloat 
the greatest number of aeroplane carriers, which will have become the standard large 
ships—the capital ships. In narrow waters the naval war would be merged in the air 
war. An alternative solution would be provided by a type of ship small and nimble 
enough to avoid air attack and large enough to keep the seas. In any case, small craft 
will always be necessary for searching merchantmen, hunting submarines, and so 
on ; but they will always rely upon the protection of some sort of capital ship. 

Such seem to be the main lessons of Naval Operations, IT, which cannot be too much 
praised for its accuracy and perspicuity ; the author must be thanked also for not 
sacrificing his chance with the general reader to the necessity for comprehensiveness, 
nor his critical faculties to the obligations of an official historian. 
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13 would obviously be ie of me to say anything in praise or blame of the 


Report on the Teaching of English in England, compiled by Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
Committee, quorum pars parva fui. But even a member of the originating body may 


perhaps be allowed to contemplate certain features of the document, especially if — 


we remember, first, that the Report is made unanimously and without any reser- 
vations, and next, that it is an elaborate piece of mosaic, being no one man’s work, 
but literally a collective composition, enrbodying a collective view. English differs 
from all other subjects upon which reports have recently been made—Classics, 
Modern Languages, and so forth—in this, that command of the native language is 
essential to every English person, command of the Classics or Modern Languages, 
however desirable, being not at all essential. However shocking the fact may be to 
superior persons who cherish sixteenth-century minds and express them in eighteenth- 
century publications, it is indisputable that an Englishman may be humanely educated, 
in the best sense, without any study of ancient or of modern languages. He really 
has a Freat and difficult language and a supremely rich literature of his own. The 
general failure to recognise this fact is responsible for many unhappy results of our 
efforts towards universal education. The English Committee, therefore, had to face 
a problem that similar bodies had never encountered, namely, the education of all, 
not of a few ; and so in a very special sense it had to ask itself what the purpose of 
national education really was. The most valuable part of the Report, in my opinion, 
is that which deals with this question. What does it matter whether we teach this or 
that, if we have no idea why we teach at all ? The Geddes Committee of Big Employers 

had a very definite idea ; it assumed that the purpose of education was to produce 
employees, and it set about discovering how to produce them in the cheapest way. 
The perceptible murmur of revolt against the educational findings of this te. was 
an indication that many people are at last beginning to recognise that education is a 
contribution to the whole twenty-four hours of man, and not merely to the eight that 
he has to sell to somebody else ; it indicated, too, that the generally accepted ideal of a 
low education for the lower classes, a middling education for the middle classes and 
a higher education for the higher classes is being challenged as the false faith responsible 
for our present embittered and really dangerous class antagonisms. Have we any right 
to wonder that there are sour and sullen revolutionaries when we take pains to manu- 
facture them wholesale ? Let those who are impressed by the immortal Cambridge 
alderman’s question, “ What is the use of education to a man who has to hold a plough, 
or spread manure, or hoe out turnips?” consider carefully this vital portion of the 
Committee’s Report. 
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An imperfect understanding of the Committee’s attitude towards English has led 
to some needless criticism. A few secondary school teachers, desiring adventurous 
freedom, have complained that certain recommendations are too precise ; a few 
more elementary school teachers, afraid of adventurous freedom, have complained 
that certain recommendations are not precise enough ; and even some professors 
have found offence in recommendations that should have smoothed asperities. The 
genus irritabile vatum is nothing to the genus irritabile grammaticorum. The odium 
theologicum pales before the odium philologicum. But what does it all matter ? Why 
worship the means and forget the end ? The aim of education is to produce an educated 
person (whatever differing things we may mean by that) ; but a renewal of the silly 
battle of ancient and modern books as a new linguistic battle of Baltic against Medi- 
terranean will produce nothing but public contempt for all educated persons, if the 
pundits themselves appear to have escaped so completely the mellowing effects of 
education. Even a humanist should be polite. How diverse can be the views of experts 
upon what should constitute an Honours School of English may be gathered from the 
pamphlet by Dr. McKerrow, an original and highly competent scholar, whose 
knowledge is both vast and practical. It would be difficult to find an essay of thirty-two 
pages more drastic and more controversial. In days when letters were taken seriously, 
Dr. McKerrow would certainly have been slowly incinerated as a heretic in the 
public place of some university, to the immense gratification of assembled Professors, 
Prelectors, Readers, Fellows, Tutors, and other academical ornaments. Dr. 
McKerrow’s first proposition is that English will steadily take the place of classics 
as the main instrument of humane education. He is concerned mainly with the 
University course, and he dismisses secondary schools briefly with the recommendation 
that their principal work should be “ the teaching of children to speak and write 
modern English with ease and correctness and to appreciate good modern work in 
which the language presents no difficulty.” It would be interesting to discover in 
what percentage of our secondary and public schools this modest aim is achieved— 
or even seriously attempted. He then turns to the existing university courses in 
English, and denounces them root and branch as pretentious failures, offering little 
more than scraps of unconnected and unconnectable information. But he is not 
merely destructive, for he sketches at some length what an English “‘ Greats ” should 
include. With one of his contentions everyone must be in agreement, namely, that 
“until 1600 English literature can only be effectively and educatively studied as a 
part of European literature generally.” That this is true will be apparent to anyone 
who has attempted to study any branch of medieval literature—say the Arthurian 
Legend. There we find at once that we are not dealing with national literature at all— 
not with the literature of England, or of even a larger Britain, but with the literature 
of all Christendom, incorporating (as in the Spear and Grail stories) primeval symbols 
as old as mankind itself. Dr. McKerrow does not make the impossible demand that 
all this associated literature must be studied in the original languages ; and his sug- 
gested use of translations prompts us to ask why some professor does not turn his 
classes on to a rendering into modern English of our own important Latin literature. 
What general reader knows anything about such admirable writers as Giraldus 
Cambrensis or Walter Map ? Dr. McKerrow also demands a phonetic normalisation 
of the texts up to the time of Shakespeare. He is not likely to get all that ; but he 
ought himself to satisfy some of his own demands—he should certainly give us a new 
first book in Old English and an instalment, at least, of the desiderated history of 
iterature. y 
wis Harold Palmer, like Dr. McKerrow, attaches great importance to the spoken 
word, and he is right. The neglect of spoken English, especially in elementary schools, 
is one of the worst crimes in our educational system. Mr. Palmer first discusses the 
oral method and its advantages, and then, in the second part of his volume, gives 
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no less than fifty examples showing how it can be applied to any form of school work 
Young teachers who haven’t yet learnt “‘ how it’s done ” and old teachers who tend 
sha more and more into paper work, will find a freshening impulse in this 
volume. ‘ott 
With Dr. Crichton Miller’s book we leave the external activities of teacher and pupil 
and come to the hidden principles. His excellent volume should either have an 
article to itself or else be dismissed briefly. We are compelled to resort to the latter | 
alternative. Dr. Crichton Miller has given us psycho-analysis without tears, and 
(much more to the point) without nastiness. The book is a model of lucidity ; it i 
delightfully written, and full of markable and memorable sentences. It holds 1e 
scales very evenly between the warring sects of Jung and Freud ; and in matter, 
scope, and tone forms the best possible introduction to modern analytic psychology. 
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To consider the reactions of the minds we presume to teach is at least as importan , 
as to consider what or how we shall teach them. Here psychology can help us. Even 


a little knowledge may give us the sympathy without which teaching is mere tyranny. 
GEORGE SAMPSON ~ 


